

















THE THEATRE. 


AUGUST, 1897. 


Our Watch Tower. 


SIR SQUIRE AND LADY BANCROFT. 

hess knighthood conferred upon Mr. Bancroft has been re- 

ceived with universal approbation. It came, no doubt, as 
a surprise to many, for Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft are already his- 
torical personages, and, although they have made a few stage 
@ppearances since they retired from the management of the Hay- 
market, they are not generally regarded as among “active” 
members of the profession. No doubt the occasion for bestowing 
a title upon Mr. Bancroft at this moment was found in the dis- 
interested efforts he has been making of late to swell the coffers 
of many charitable institutions. His readings of The Christmas 
Caroi have brought in large sums of money, which he has 
generously handed over to hospitals and other philanthropic 
establishments. There can be no doubt, however, that the 
honour is mainly retrospective in its origin and scope. It is in- 
tended for the actor-manager who, with his wife as loyal and 
valuable assistant, was enabled to work great and salutary re- 
forms in matters connected with the English stage. 

We have spoken of Sir Squire and Lady Bancroft as “‘ already 
historical.” They were hard at work in our midst, appearing 
nightly before the public, so lately as 1893, but it was as long 
ago as 1865 that Mrs. Bancroft (then Miss Wilton) began 
that lesseeship of the old Prince of Wales’s Theatre which was 
destined to have so far-reaching an influence on the English 
theatre. It was in 1865 that the first of the Robertson comedies 
was produced by Miss Wilton, who did not become Mrs. Ban- 
croft until three years afterwards. It is more than thirty years 
since Mrs. Bancroft introduced to our stage the Robertsonian 
method, both in drama and in acting. That, perhaps, is the 
Bancrofts’ chief title to honour—that they recognized the value 
of that method and encouraged Robertson to persevere in it. 
Though trained in the older traditions of the boards, they had 
the acuteness to see the charm of the Robertson comedy and of 


the style of acting which befitted it. They stepped at once and 
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‘with ease from the machine-made burlesques and dramas of H. 
J. Byron into the slight, simple, and eminently natural creations 
of the author of Caste. While to Robertson is due the credit of 
conceiving and creating natural, as opposed to artificial; English 
comedy, to the Bancrofts is due the credit, hardly less great in 
its way, of rising at once to the level of that conception and 
creation. They not only encouraged Robertson—accepting from 
him in succession Society, Ours, Caste, Play, School, and M.P.— 
but interpreted him, thereby founding an entirely new school of 
comedy-acting. They secured, and wisely retained as long as 
they could, the services of Mr. John Hare, who has proved him- 


self, both as actor and as manager, a worthy follower in their 
footsteps. 


At the Haymarket, of course, the Bancrofts did not make so 
distinct a mark as they had made at the Prince of Wales’s. 
They were at the latter theatre for fourteen years, during which 
they employed the pens, not only of Byron and of Robertson, but 
of Boucicault in How She Loves Him, of Edmund Yates in Tame 
Cats, of Wilkie Collins in Man and Wife, of Mr. Gilbert in 
Sweethearts. It was there that they began, in Peril and 
Diplomacy, the process of adapting Sardou to the English 
boards. It was there that they gave the first of the modern 
revivals of The School for Scandal. It was there, as we all 
remember, that they sought to apply the modern method to 
The Merchant of Venice, incidentally bestowing upon us the 
benefaction of the Portia of Miss Ellen Terry. But, of course, 
they did much more than that. In addition to founding a new 
school of acting, in which they were themselves the foremost 
teachers, they founded a new school of stage-management, or, 
at any rate, a school of stage-management which was virtually 
new, for the traditions of the Vestris-Mathews system of 
“ production,” so notable for finish and completeness, had practi- 
cally vanished. It was reserved for Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft to 
make completeness and finish once more the characteristics of 
English comedy-production. The Vestris-Mathews system had 
erred on the side of unnecessary extravagance. The Bancrofts 
did not seek to gild refined gold. They aimed simply at propriety 
and polish. It is true that the expense thus thrown upon them 
compelled them to institute—in 1874, when they produced 
The School for Scandal—the ten-shilling stall, now universal in 
the west-end of London; but one cannot have elegance and 
refinement in stage presentation without paying for those 
luxuries. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft produced at the Haymarket only one abso- 
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lutely new work—the Lords and Commons of Mr. Pinero. They 
revived, however, The Rivals, The Overland Route, aud Plot and 
Passion, and they put forward two more adaptations of Sardou 
—Odette and Fédora: not at all a bad record for the four or five 
years of their stay at this theatre. It should, and will, be 
accounted to them for righteousness that throughout their career 
as managers they never produced a piece simply because it gave 
them opportunities for display as actors. They did more than 
establish a dramatic seminary in which the natural style was . 
exemplified as well as taught; they sought out, and gave chances 
to, histrionic ability wherever it was to be found. We have 
already mentioned the names of Mr. Hare and Miss Terry. At 
the Prince of Wales’s, the Bancrofts had at different times the 
assistance of Fanny Josephs, ‘‘ Johnny” Clarke, Miss Hughes 
(Mrs. Gaston Murray), Miss Larkin, George Honey, Miss Lydia. 
Foote, Mr. Blakeley, H. J. Montague, Mrs. Leigh Murray, Mr, 
William Terriss (in a revival of Society), Mr. Charles Collette, Miss. 
Carlotta Addison, Mr. Coghlan, Miss Le Thiére, Mr. Frank 
Archer, Mr. Lin Rayne, Mr. Arthur Wood, E. H. Brooke, Mr. 
Flockton, Miss Carlisle, Arthur Cecil, Mr. Neville, Mr. Sugden, 
Miss Kate Phillips, John Clayton, Mr. H. B. Conway, Mr. Forbes 
Robertson, and so forth. When Money was revived Miss Fanny 
Brough, and afterwards Miss Ellen Terry, were invited to play 
Clara to the Georgina of Mrs. Bancroft, who always was. 
willing to cede to another the dignity of ‘‘ leading lady.”” When 
Peril was produced Mr. and Mrs. Kendal played Dr. Thornton 
and Lady Ormond, Mrs. Bancroft not being in the cast at all. 
From the cast of Duty Mrs. Bancroft was also absent, the lead-. 
ing female parts being taken by Mrs. Vezin, Mrs. John Wood,. 
Miss Marion Terry, and Miss Linda Dietz. 


The tale might be carried further, but that is unnecessary. 
Skilful and delightful as actors, Sir Squire and Lady Bancroft 
were, aS managers, as near perfection as human nature can go. 
It is a happy circumstance that the honour conferred upon 
Sir Squire carries with it a title for his wife, from whom, in con- 
sidering his services to the stage, it is impossible to dissociate 
him. Thus are the merits of both recognised and rewarded. 
The distinction may seem tardy, and even belated ; but it is not. 
really so. It comes at a time when public opinion is ripe for it. 
The overwhelming claims of Henry Irving having been acknow- 
ledged by Crown and Government, a precedent has been created, 
in the light of which nothing seems more appropriate than that 
the historic services of the Bancrofts should be recognised also. 
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Portraits. 


‘MISS JULIA ARTHUR. 

F yh epee or anything that can lay claim to Canadian origin 

is sure of a warm place in the hearts of Englishmen in this 
year of grace. So great, indeed, is the “‘ Canadian boom,” as 
some have called it, that, even if Miss Julia Arthur had not already 
won applause on account of her talents, she might almost rely upon 
being made a favourite with playgoers on the sole ground that 
she is by birth a native of that fair and wide Dominion which 
Mr. Kipling in his stirring verses apostrophised as “Our 
Lady of the Snows.’ Miss Arthur, though little known in this 
country until a few years ago, when she joined Sir Henry Irving, 
has had a fairly long career in America, and one that included 
many successes. Indeed, she was a great favourite in the United 
States before she was introduced to the English public at all. 
Since she has been on this side of the Atlantic, she has been 
gradually making her way into a similar popularity, and she has 
certainly justified the high opinion Sir Henry Irving formed of 
her capacity before he paid her the compliment of inviting her to 
become a member of the Lyceum company. Miss Arthur began 
to act as an amateur before she was in her teens, and by the time 
she had reached Juliet’s age she was already quite an experienced 
player. Atsixteen, in fact, she had been on tour for three years, 
and had been entrusted with a large number of roles in the 
Shaksperean and in what is known as the “classic” drama. After 
that she turned her ripening talents to account in modern plays, 
and scored her principal triumphs as Letty in Saints and Sinners, 
as Jeanne in A Village Priest, and as Lady Windermere in Lady 
Windermere’s Fan. She also created a great impression when 
she took the title-part in Mr. T. Bailey Aldrich’s drama Mercedes, 
:@ part in which she may, perhaps, be seen some day in London. 
With Sir Henry Irving she has played Imogen, Hero, Rosamund 
in Becket, Lady Anne in Richard III., and one of the ‘‘ wicked 
sisters” (the old phrase which recalls Cinderella rises naturally 
to the lips in this connection) in Madame Sans-Géne. Her Lady 
Anne was a charming performance, as soon as the nervousness 
which at first affected the young actress had worn off; and her 
share in that magnificent opening scene in which Sir Henry 
Irving has some of his finest moments lost nothing of its effective- 
ness in Miss Arthur’s hands. 
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Che Round Cable. 


A STRANGE STORY. 
By M. 


ANY years ago, just after taking my degree at Oxford, I 

settled in some gloomy chambers near Holborn to read 

for the Bar. Law was not wholly to my taste, but I preferred it. 

to any of the professions which my friends counselled me to 

adopt. As an agnostic by sincere conviction, I could not, at all 
events, think of going in for the Church. 

Before long, as a means of relieving the tedium of my daily 
life, but liking to be at home more than anywhere else, I entered 
upon what was to become a tolerably systematic and compre- 
hensive study of old French literature. Perhaps I may have 
had a vague wish to make myself an authority in print on the 
subject. I had inherited a little library in this way, and had 
added to it at times out of my slender resources. Curled up in 
an armchair night after night, I became acquainted, by the end 
of about two years, with every monumental work, from the 
chivalric Chansons de Geste to the mass of literature but for which 
the Great Revolution would never have come about. Montaigne, 
Rabelais, Pascal, Corneille, Moliére, Racine, Boileau, Bossuet, 
Fénélon, Voltaire, Montesquieu, Rousseau, Diderot, Helvétius, 
Raynal, Beaumarchais,—these and others soon captivated my 
fancy, especially as I read their writings in conjunction with the 
records, often inadequate, of their lives. 

In spite of a leaning towards eighteenth-century philosophy, 
80 puintedly shown in the Encyclopédie, no personality impressed 
itself so deeply on my mind as that of Pierre Corneille. His 
career presented to me a psychological problem which none of 
his biographers had noticed, and which excited my curiosity in 
no ordinary degree. His- fine genius as a tragic dramatist, 
exercised with the happiest results in his early manhood, cannot 
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be said to have lasted more than six years, though he lived to 
be seventy-eight. Going to Paris as a young avocat from Rouen, 
his birthplace, he devoted his energies almost exclusively to the 
theatre, and in 1636, at the age of thirty, achieved a splendid 
success as the author of Le Cid (suggested to him by Guillen de 
Castro’s play on the subject). Richelieu, himself covetous of 
distinction as a dramatist, employed the influence of the Academy 
to decry it, but to no purpose. In the words of Boileau, ‘‘ Tout 
Paris eut pour Chiméue,” the heroine, “les yeux de Rodrigue,” 
the hero. Before this time the French drama had been in a 
chaotic state; it had no form, and darkness was on the face of 
the deep. Le Cid, if not without strongly marked limitations in 
sympathy, rectified all this; and three other plays from the same 
pen—Horace, Cinna, and Polyewcte—the last of which appeared in 
1640—made him saluted as le créateur de l'art dramatique en 
France. By Le Menteur, adapted from the play by Francisco de 
Roxas, he did a similar service to comedy. Young Moliére, soon 
to be ‘‘ the Shakspere of France,” long afterwards avowed, with 
characteristic frankness, that the piece had “‘ fixed hisideas’’ in this 
way. Suddenly, however, Corneille’s hand lost its cunning. He 
wrote play after play, but only to meet with more or less dis- 
heartening rebuffs. For a brief period he abandoned the 
*‘loathed stage” altogether, In a state of abject poverty, bereft 
of nearly all household gods, and comparatively forgotten except 
by a discerning few, he passed away in 1684. How could we 
explain so abrupt a collapse of great intellectual power in one 
well on the right side of forty ? 


One afternoon, as I was musing over this question, a happy 
thought occurred to me. Not far from London, in a rather 
lonely village hard by the Great Northern Railway, there stood 
a noble ivy-covered Tudor house, slightly modernized, but still 
retaining, in all important respects, its original features. I had 
spent many days there in my teens, its prospective and now 
absolute owner, whom I will call Frank Trefusis, having been 
one of my best college friends. Not that we had much in 
common : he thought of nothing but field sports; I was a some- 
what ascetic student. For all the things I loved—poetry, history, 
philosophy, and the rest—he felt and expressed the most robust 
contempt. ‘‘ Bah,” he would say, ‘‘ what is all learning in com- 
parison with a gallop across country? Is there any music so 
good as the distant barking of dogs at night? Why do you bury 
yourself alive so much? No London for me: confound books!” 
Notwithstanding, or perhaps by reason of, such difference of 
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tastes, we remained firmly attached to each other. There was 
no mistaking the genuineness of that speech of his: ‘‘ Always 
delighted to see you, old boy; come whenever you like; I’m 
nearly always here.” His want of sympathy with literature, how- 
ever, did not lead him to part with a library which the family 
had accumulated from generation to generation, and which would 
have made the mouth of a Bernard Quaritch water. It was par- 
ticularly rich in seventeenth-centu~y books, and had, besides, a 
mass of correspondence, carefully arranged and bound, of the same 
period. If tradition was not at fault, both Corneille and Moliére 
were guests in this old house at different times, a Trefusis having 
become acquainted with them in Paris. Might not that corre- 
spondence throw light upon the enigma that was puzzling me? 





Tn about an hour and a half, with a small portmanteau in my 
hand, I arrived at my friend’s ancestral home, intending to stop 
there over-night. 

In the carriage-drive I came upon the major-domo of the estab- 
lishment, Gabriel Evans, now, alas! dead. He was at once 
butler, coachman, cook, and I know not what else. An excellent 
servant of the old type—illiterate, it must be confessed, but 
honest, warm-hearted, industrious, and wholly loyal to those 
whose bread he ate. I remembered him well, especially as in the 
old days he would insist upon giving me nice things. 

He was gardening on his knees. 

‘“‘Gabriel,’”’ I said, putting out my hand, “ you have not for- 
gotten me, perhaps?” 

‘Bless me,” he said, throwing down a trowel and rising, “if 
it isn’t Mr. M——. Glad to see you, sir! Why, it must be 
quite three years since you were here. Hope I find you well, 
sir.” 

My looks did not pity me. 

“Is Mr. Trefusis in?” I asked. 

‘No, sir; away up north, banging away at them ’ere grouse. 
Had a brace from him this morning. Won't be back for two or 
three weeks. You'll have a bit of dinner, sir?” 

I would. 

‘“*‘ Martha! ”’ he shouted. 

Out came Martha, otherwise Mrs. Gabriel, the housekeeper, 
who was equally glad and surprised to see me. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fezziwig, as drawn for Dickens’s Christmas 
Carol by his artist, seemed to be standing before me—old- 
fashioned, genial, ready to please. 
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““Mr. M——,” said Gabriel, ‘‘ will have something to eat ;— 
away!” 

Half an hour later I was enjoying one of the best of dishes, a 
perfect chop perfectly cooked, in the dining room, which, with 
its dark oak panelling, dotted with heads in faded gold of 
famous cavaliers, seemed to be full of echoes from the past. 

Gabriel hovered about me with a sort of affectionate solicitude. 

“What will you drink, sir?’’ he asked. ‘‘ There is well-nigh 
every sort of wine in the cellar.” 

Good Trefusis, at once generous and self-indulgent ! 

‘*‘ Nothing but some soda-water,” I replied ; ‘‘ I am a teetotaler, 
not by pledge, but by taste.”’ 

He pleaded the virtues of several wines below—notably Clos 
Vougeot—but without effect. 

‘* Gabriel,” I said, after an excellent dessert, when the shades 
of night were closing in, ‘“‘ you can do me a favour. I should 
like to spend a few hours in the library to-night. More parti- 
cularly do I want to look through the manuscript letters bound 
up in white vellum. May I stay here until to-morrow?” 


‘“* Cert’nly, sir,” was the reply. ‘‘ Mr. Trefusis would be very 
angry with me if I said no. Always a bookworm, you, sir— 
always wanting to sit up at night to read! You shall have your 
old room ; you'll know your way toit. As luck would have it, 
the library has only just been put to rights. All the bonks are 
as they was afore. Wish J wasalearned man! Martha! ’’— 
he went to the door—‘‘ here! Mr. M will stop here to- 
night. He is going to have a rummage among the books. Light 
up there! Let Jane get his old room ready. You'll have a bit 
of fire, sir? I thought so; it zs a trifle chilly. I'll bring you 
some soda and biscuits.” 

My after-dinner cigar smoked, I sauntered into the library, 
which was lighted from the roof and at the sides. Gabriel 
followed me with two massive candelabra, which he placed on an 
antique reading table. 

‘You won’t be disturbed,” he said; “‘ we all go to bed early 
when the guv’nor is away. Good-night, sir.”’ 

“‘ Good-night, Gabriel ; thank you very much.” 








How delighted I was to be in that library again! To me it 
was rich in memories of a hundred delvings into the past. I 
loved it in every way—loved it, in the main, for its many shelves 
of rare books, but also for its finely painted ceiling, its Parthenon 
frieze, its high wainscoting (visible here and there), its portraits 
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of men who had made their mark, its suits of armour worn 
during the Civil War, and last, but not least, a superb carved oak 
mantelpiece, with triumphs of Worcestershire china, in the stove 
under which a few logs were burning a fierce and a brilliant blue. 

After a glance at the books, in many of which I renewed old 
acquaintances, I lighted upon the correspondence that had been 
bound up in white vellum. I placed it with a keen sense of 
enjoyment between tke lights on the table, and was soon absorbed 
in its contents. Nothing, Iam sure, could have interested me 
in a greater degree. Here were letters to that Trefusis of yore 
from some of the most illustrious Frenchmen of the seventeenth 
century—Corneille, Voiture, Moliére, Pascal, Descartes, Boileau, 
St. Evremond. Even Madame de Rambouillet, the founder and 
patron of précocité, was represented. Collectively, the letters 
presented a really striking picture of French life at the time. 
Why, therefore, had they not been printed? Because their 
original possessor, Raymond Trefusis, had left a strict injunction 
that they should be seen by private friends of the family only. 

Four or five hours passed away; a little Louis Quinze clock 
told me that I ought-to be asleep, and I threw open the case- 
ment for a breath of fresh air. It was a beautiful autumn night ; 
the moon was at its full, and it lighted up a dense mass of foliage, 
a sort of miniature forest, from the midst of which the tower of 
a grand old church, the last resting-place of many a bygone 
Trefusis, rose with the most picturesque effect. ‘‘ All the air a 
solemn stillness held;” not even the rustling of a leaf could 
be heard ; I was irresistibly reminded of the terrible calm which 
fell upon the Greek host at Aulis. Not feeling sleepy, I lit a cigar, 
leant out of the window, and gave myself up to a full enjoyment of 
the scene. 

Presently—how I am unable to explain—a feeling stole over 
me that I was not alone in the room. Who could it be? Gabriel 
and his wife and the other servants were all sound asleep, no 
doubt. I am not deficient in courage, as many an old college 
friend could assure you; but I am free to confess that a sort of 
tremor took possession of me. Half ashamed of this, I turned 
abruptly round. 

What I saw might have unnerved one much stronger than I 
can pretend to be. In a high-backed chair at the side of the 
table, on which a volume of the manuscript correspondence still 
Jay open, sat a Figure not to be mistaken for anyone but that of 
Pierre Corneille. Yes, there he was as portrayed to us in later 
life, with his long grizzly hair, his massive countenance, his finely- 
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chiselled lips, his luminous and penetrating dark eyes. He wore 
a small silk cap, and his doublet, surmounted by the large white 
collar of the period, was half-concealed by an ample cloak. 
Through this shadowy Figure, on which the half-shaded light of 
the candles fell with weird effect, the back of the chair, elaborately 
ornamented, was distinctly visible. 

Regaining my seli-possession, I took a seat at the window, threw 
away my cigar, and prepared myself for what might happen. 

For a minute or two the Figure looked at me most intently, 
as I, of course, did at him. Then the tones of a subdued and 
rather sepulchral voice came upon my ear. Hespoke in simple, 
unaffected, unrhetorical French, without any attempt to startle me 
by such magnificent lines as are to be found in his work at its 
best. I do not remember all his words; but as to their general 
purport I am not in the slightest doubt. Nothing impressed me 
so much as the fact that, unlike everybody else, he knew what 
had been passing in my mind about him. 

“‘In one way,” he said, placing a white, blue-veined hand upon 
the correspondence, ‘‘I am an inhabitant of this house, although 
about two centuries have passed since I was put in the grave. 
My affections are divided between it and my old home at Rouen ; 
I haunt both. I was an honoured guest here many times ; here 
I spent some of the happiest hours of my life. On that table I 
wrote a large part of my translation of the Imitation of Christ. 
Moliére, the best of men as well as the best of comic dramatists, 
once joined us for two or three weeks, together with some of his 
fellow players. Let me thank you for the close and sympathetic 
study you have given to my writings, so little known in England, 
so seldom acted in France. You would know the secret of my 
life, the reason why I failed, long ere old age came upon me, to 
rise to the level of former achievements? I will tell you. 

‘*My early life, as you know, was passed at my birthplace, 
Rouen, almost under the shadow of the great cathedral. Only 
to-day I was in the market-place there, hard by the spot on which 
Jeanne Darc met her cruel fate. I was educated for the law, but 
soon deserted it for poetry. At this time I met Mlle. Milet, who 
gave her heart to me in preference to an accepted lover, and 
whom I fancied that I loved in return. We plighted our troth 
where the statue to me has so long been erected. I see her 
now—radiant with youth, high-spirited, impulsive, and of a type 
of beauty rather Spanish than French. Confident in myself, 
ambitious, I anticipated a brilliant future with her as my wife. 


On her side, she entered fully into my hopes and aspirations, and 
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during our many walks in and about the ancient city we built 
up innumerable air-castles together. Our lives seemed to have 
become one. It was under her eyes, so to speak, that I wrote 
my first seven plays, the first being Mélite, founded upon the 
romantic incident I have mentioned, and the last Le Cid, in 
which, at her suggestion, I dealt, entirely in my own way, with 
the human interest of a Spanish tragic comedy mainly intended 
to be a picture of the dawn of chivalry. I had now discovered 
my own gifts, the principles upon which they were to be 
displayed. 

“IT took up my abode in Paris, there to go from triumph to 
triumph as a dramatist for four or five years. Le Cid, Horace, 
Cinna, and Polyeucte had a vogue which astonished as much as 
it delighted me. I found myself regarded as a sort of demi-god ; 
the most exclusive of salons opened their doors to me, and the 
honours I received were such as a great conqueror might have 
envied. Though shy, taciturn, and awkward in speech and 
manner, I was accounted charming, whether at Court, at the 
Hotel de Rambouillet, or at the cabaret wherein I used to meet 
the high-souled Rotrou: Did my splendid success spoil me? I 
think not. Certain it is, however, that in the whirl of Paris life 
I forgot Mélite more and more. I soon realised that what I had 
believed to be a lasting passion for her was nothing but a young 
fancy. I told her as much in writing, with what pain I can 
hardly say. My heart had gone out to Marie de Lamperiére, 
daughter of the Lieutenant-General of the Andelys. It was a 
case of love at first sight between us; but her father, aware that 
I was poor, sternly objected to our union. One day, utterly 
downcast, I had to see Richelieu, who, after doing his best or 
worst to decry Le Cid, had held out to mea friendly hand. ‘ What 
is the matter with you?’ he asked. In reply, I frankly told him 
the whole truth. ‘Is that all?’ he said. He rang for a page. 
‘Is not M. de Lamperiére here?’ ‘Yes, your eminence.’ 
‘ Bring him hither.’ The obdurate father appeared. Richelieu, 
as though to show that there is some good in autocratic govern- 
ment, signified a wish that Mlle. de Lamperiére should be Mme. 
Corneille; the official respectfully inclined his heud, and so the 
matter was settled. 

“From the time of my marriage to the end of my long life I 
became increasingly conscious of a sort of blight apon me. The 
plays which I wrote after those I have named exhibited a con- 
tinuous waning of power, young as I long remained. Not a few 
of them proved disastrous failures, and were exposed to ridicule 
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by small wits. I misinterpreted the taste of the playgoing public ; 
the range of my power narrowed itself with each successive pro- 
duction ; a fine thought scarcely ever occurred to me. I could 
not rise ‘again to such effects as the ‘ Qu’il mourit!’ of the elder 
Horace, the ‘ Je crois’ of Pauline, or the description by Rodrigue of 
his victory over the Moors. Presently domestic affliction befell 
me; my wife die@, my son fell at the siege of Graves, my daughter 
took the veil. Nearly all my household gods were shattered; I 
often felt tempted to think that I had laboured in vain. But for 
my brother and his wife—the latter my wife's sister—I should 
have been left almost alone. Poverty, too, marked ‘le grand 
Corneille’ for its own. Owing to family misfortunes, I had nothing 
to rely upon except a small State pension, irregularly paid. At 
times, as you have heard, I was well-nigh barefooted. 

“I lived, or rather existed, in a dingy garret off the Rue 
d’Argenteuil, near the present Avenue de l’Opéra. Here I was 
seized with what I knew would be my last illness. Unannounced, 
a venerable-looking lady one evening entered the room. In spite 
of her grey hair and a wrinkled countenance I knew her in an 
instant to be Mélite, whom I had not seen for nearly half a 
century. I had crossed from one bank of Cocytus to the other. 

‘‘For a few moments we were silent, with our hands tightly 
clasped together. 

‘“** Pierre,’ she at length said, ‘ they tell me you are fatally ill. 
J come to crave your forgiveness for a great sin. You wrecked 
my life; I wished to wreck yours. On the day of your marriage 
I invoked God’s curse upon you with all the bitterness of a 
broken heart! I prayed that you might lose the genius which I 
had helped you to develop; might be deprived of all that you 
loved best, might end your daysin abject misery. Alas! I know 
but too well that those prayers have been answered. Can—can 
—you forgive me? Oh, do not go out of the world without 
giving me one more kindly word!’ 

‘She sank down by the side of the bed, buried her face in the 
poor coverlet, and burst into a passion of tears. 

“‘ Looking back upon my past life, I now saw, as by a lightning- 
flash, why a malignant Fate had pursued me so long. 

“‘ * Mélite,’”’ I said, resting my hand upon her silvered head, ‘ I 
have nothing to forgive. Even if I had, there is but too little 
life left in me for anger. May God bless you! We shall meet 
again.’ 

“* God bless you, too,’ she murmured, as we kissed each other 
for the last time. 
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“I died that night, and was buried with much ceremony in 
the Church of St. Roch.” 

For a moment I dropped my eyes. When I raised them again 
the Figure had disappeared. 

I opened a bottle of mineral water, wound up my watch, and, 
lighting a candle, went to my bed. 

The next day I returned to London. 








“Why,” said a cynical friend to whom I related my experience, 
‘* you must have been dreaming!’’ He has a right to his opinion ; 
I adhere to mine. It is at least noteworthy that what I heard 
should fit in so completely with the story of Pierre Corneille’s 
career. At any rate, I am no longer an agnostic. 


LETTERS TO SOME DRAMATIC CRITICS. 
To CLEMENT Scott, Esa. 


IR,—You have done so much for, to use a comprehensive 
expression, the Stage that I beg to begin by thanking you 

in the name of all playgoers. The phrase of “the Stage” in- 
cludes, of course, not only assiduous playgoers, of whom I am one, 
but also actors, critics, and managers. And when one considers 
how well you have worked for the best interests of the stage, and 
notes also that your pen now seems as youthful and fresh as ever, 
whileit has undoubtedly gained in discernment from prolonged prac- 
tice, it is not the most grateful of tasks to point to flaws, or alleged 
flaws, in your achievements. But I am nothing if not critical. 
I will, however, do myself the pleasure of beginning with criticism 
and ending as you will presently see. I take first the fault most 
commonly found with you—that you gush far too much. As to 
this, were I holding a brief for your defence I should find little 
difficulty in my task. I should reply, with what preamble and 
adornment I might think best fitted to touch judge or jury or 
both, that you write for a very special as well as for a very large 
public, and that it would be strange indeed if you and your 
editor or editors had not long ago found out in what kind of way 
this public particularly likes their dish of criticism to be served 
up. Ishould add that you must of necessity write in the first 
instance (on the occasion, at least, of certain important produc- 
tions) literally against time, with a messenger, it may be, waiting 
in the theatre corridors for instalments of your contribution. I 
should point out that the seeming lack in a first-night account of 
any absolutely weighed judgment is due to circumstances beyond 
your control, and that, therefore, you are not to be called to 
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account if there is a slip here and there in your evergreen enthu- 
siasm for or against any given conceptions orexecution. I shculd 
yet further add that you are never slow to correct first impres- 
sions (I fancy that you may first have introduced the practice on 
the daily Press) by a subsequent article in which you have no 
hesitation in printing that this or that defect has been remedied 
since the inevitable rush of a first night’s performance, with 
the inevitable stumbling-blocks which you know so well. I 
should certainly, I venture to imagine, bring you off triumphantly 
on the counts of “‘ gush” and slip-shod writing. 

Where I must feel more diffident is in a matter which, after all, is 
not of the least consequence to the public to whom you particu- 
larly appeal, and of course I should guard against that point were I 
your counsel for the defence. But, to speak. to you frankly, I 
should not in my innermost mind feel at all easy as to your 
extraordinary misuse of the language of the neighbouring country 
of France—a language from which you have adapted many 
plays to the English stage, and to the requirements ofan English 
audience, with deftness, skill, and a tactful avoidance of pitfalls 
which might well engulf a less wary and experienced playwright. 
This avoidance may be said to form part of your constant and laud- 
able desire to keep the English theatre free from the spots which 
are too often held as marks of merit abroad. Yet, to speak plainly, 
you do sometimes seem strangely unacquainted with the language 
in which you have frequently dealt to the profit of others, and, 
let us hope, of yourself. For instance, you once told an astonished 
world, in reference to a piece of acting which lacked animation, 
that a Frenchman had once spoken to you of ce sacré feu, which 
inspires great acting. Now, my very dear Sir, ce sacré few means 
and can mean only one thing in English. That thing is “ This 
d—d fire,” the speaker thereby meaning that the fire in his room 
is burning or not burning with the malignity peculiarly belonging 
to fires which behave the worse the more you coax them. "What 
you meant was “ Le feu sacré.” Why, O why? did younot write 
it? Again, as I pen these lines, my eye falls, not for the first 
time, on your excellent criticism of The Silver Key. Here, again, 
to my surprise, you quote the well-known exclamation, which is 
indeed a key-note of the Marquise to the Duc, ‘“ Ingrat.”” This, 
as you justly point out, isa word which carries much in little. 
Only it is printed in your review “‘ Ingrate,”’ which is impossible. 
This certainly may be, and I hope it is, due to a printer's error ; 
but really you might guard against such errors. Should such a 
blunder be, even in a remote degree, attributable to you, it 
argues @ carelessness unworthy of your proved attainments and 
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of your deservedly high repute. When I put myself again, as 
to this, in the imaginary position of your defender, I, of course, 
invoke haste, necessary haste, both in writing and in printing, 
to my aid; but yet, inwardly, “I hae my doots.” 


I can, however, with a vast number of readers, pass by this 
kind of halting in favour of your steady march in the direction 
of advocating all that is best and least besmirched, and decrying 
all that panders to a vicious or a merely vulgar taste, in the 
dramatic productions of the day. There you are never found’ 
wanting. In your own fashion, popular and successful, you are 
ever able, in a fluent and graceful manner, to put high lights 
upon what is really good, to dismiss with a just wrath what is 
really bad, and to qualify indifference with an indifferent air 
which is suitable to your subject, in that it avoids offence and 
yet swerves not from the truth. You are always at hand in 
exactly the right time and in exactly the right tune when something 
daintily turned in verse, no less correct than happily conceived, 
should be forthcoming for the retirement, or the benefit, or what 
not, of some old and just favourite of the public. And some of 
your other excellences in verse fall within my province for cordial 
praise, because many of them have naturally found their way to 
the semi-dramatic platform, and have, through willing and com- 
petent interpreters, evoked in audiences the very intensity and 
shade of feeling which must have been present to the author in 
the act of writing. These good works, which are on a par with 
your constant and well-expressed sympathy for the strugglers 
in “‘the profession,” are connected only by the side way which 
I have indicated with your critical deliverances. But just as 
these utterances sound a note of hopefulness and helpfulness, so 
are your criticisms not only free from offence (save when offence 
is the only proper weapon), but also intended and able to convey 
the encouragement which true appreciation gives, alike to the 
actor who, seemingly at the top of tree, sees yet some bough to reach 
beyond our ken, and to the novice fully equipped with ideas to 
which he has not yet learnt to give a complete form. Your aid 
is undoubtedly valuable to the novice and to the ‘“‘ Compleat 
Actor,” and you deserve gratitude from both, as from the play- 
goers whom it is their business to impress, instruct, or divert. 

I remain, Xc., L. ANON. 





To WALTER HeERRIES Pottock, Esq. 
IR,—For some little time past I have missed both your 
initials and your Roman hand, which is perhaps more 
recognisable than you yourself may suppose, in articles of 
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dramatic criticism. From this I conclude, rightly or wrongly, 
that for a time at least you have abandoned some of those paths 
of literature which you were erst wont to adorn—or mistake. 
Mistakes do occur to him who adventures in a maze, and, as I 
shall presently show, criticism of the kind to which I am direct- 
ing my attention, has for you some of those qualities which are 
offered by a maze to the uninstructed visitor. Assuming that my 
first conjecture is right, I fall upon a saying to be found in 
the works of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. This writer, excellent 
alike in prose or poetry, has put forward in one of his best 
stories the axiom ‘“ Once a journalist always a journalist.” I 
think it possible, backed as I am by this authoritative saying, 
that you will some day resnme the pen which you seem to have 
dropped. It is then with a hope for your future amendment, if 
that may be, that I address these few remarks to you. 


To begin with, I have not very much fault to find with your 
style, and I may at once say that in “style” I include grammar, 
accuracy, and I might almost say clearness. But the qualifying 
adverb brings me to the chief fault, and that chiefest perhaps of all, 
which I do feel bound to find. I can put it very briefly. You 
are, or were, too confoundedly allusive. You seem to pride 
yourself on hyphened and almost telegraphic references, some- 
times in the very midst of an otherwise lucid period, to matters 
which may or may not be accurately known to your own 
self. This may be a kind of self-tribute, and it may give 
you pleasure to see in all the glory of “per-r-int” an 
evidence to your own acquaintance, acquired by study or by 
chance with certain stage traditions or pieces of stage history 
which might be well pushed forward in a serious dramatic 
history or biography, but which, believe me, seem frivolous 
or at best out of place in an everyday criticism of actors who, 
some of them, happily, some, alas! unhappily on every day or 
every night, or sometimes nearly both, are with us. You discourse 
to us very wisely as you think of the Hamlet, let us say, of Mr. 
Zee. You exhibit a certain knowledge of your subject from the 
student’s point of view; but you exhibit it, I’ll inform you, at a 
length too great in itself, and far too disproportionate to the act 
and subject of your discussion. You begin in such a case as I 
have at random imagined by going back to Burbage and on to 
Davenant, with a passing look at the gossip about Davenant’s 
origin. This takes you at least two paragraphs, which, like 
Hamlet himself, are fat, though, to do you justice, not always 
scant of breath, before you begin to tell us anything in the least 
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definite concerning the matter in which we are really interested. 
What kind of journalism is this? And what, pray, do you set 
yourself to accomplish when, after this excessive prolegomena 
(which may possibly cause Dr. Dryasdust to laugh, not with, but 
at you), what, I say, do you then perform? You make some 
keen remarks, maybe some that are well considered and to the 
point, on the acting of the particular mime who engages your 
attention, and in the making of them you show, as I have said, 
some scraps of care and knowledge which might go to form the 
equipment of a fine critic. But, to use a fine old Scottish 
phrase, you “Sin your mercies.” You irritate, that is, your 
readers, because, like Tony Lumpkin (forgive me if in writing of 
you I catch some of your tricks), you cannot abear to disappoint 
yourself. You have what seems to you an apt allusion at your 
fingers’ ends, and from those ends straight to the pen, from the 
pen to the paper, from the paper to the printers, and from the 
printers to the readers of the paper for which you write. It 
pleases you very likely to see it when the paper comes out, and to 
say to yourself, ‘‘One thing is certain, that not one of my 
brethren in criticism is at all likely to have hit on this particular 
illustration.” 


Very well. There is no harm in innocent self-gratification. 
But, let me seriously ask you, is this thing that I conceive 
may give you delight to be called, after all, an illustra- 
tion? For instance, still keeping to our imaginary criticism of 
Hamlet by Mr. Zee, you dwell, not altogether amiss sometimes 
(for what critic, any more than what actor, can fail at all points 
of Hamlet?), on what Mr. Zee does or does not do in certain 
important passages of the great scene between Hamlet and his 
mother. This is all very well. One may agree or disagree with 
you, but, in the literal translation of French which you too often 
borrow from Thackeray, you at least make yourself a reason. 
One knows that you are driving at something definite, and one. 
might pause to consider whether your reflections are or are not well 
inspired ; but you will not give the opportunity. You call out, as it. 
were, Hey Presto, and straightway you jig us off to an anecdote, 
with comments superfluous if concise, on what Baron or Lekain 
did in a somewhat similar scene of a play which was not Hamlet. 
Now, my good Sir, consider. In telling this anecdote and in 
commenting upon it you appeal to an instructed and an unin-. 
structed class of readers, instructed, I mean, and the reverse in 
that particular matter. The instructed readers—and here I beg: 
you to follow me closely—know all about it already, have doubt-- 
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less made their own comments and do not want yours, to which 
they may justly prefer those provided by themselves. The unin- 
structed readers are simply bored by having their attention 
distracted from Mr. Zee by references to old-world folk about 
whom they care nothing. In fine, you aim (or is it but random 
shooting ?) with both barrels, and you hitnothing. This I would 
have you lay to heart. 

As to actual criticism you have a smattering which some have 
not of the great difficulties which beset the science of acting, and 
you are apt enough to make allowances for these. But I fancy 
I detect in you a leaning both in praise and dispraise to the atti- 
tude of a playgoer rather than that of the critic who should be 
swayed by no personal emotion or prejudice. You have your 
idols—there are perhaps few critics who have not—and I 
may admit that when one of them fails you do not conceal the 
fact from your readers, although you may wrap it round with 
complimentary phrases which, rightly considered, are but a poor 
compliment to the players whose feelings you may wish to 
spare in case of their seeing your criticism and recognising 
it as your handiwork. Some of these excellent people 
may be pleased for a moment, but do you suppose that, if 
they give more than a moment’s thought to the matter, they say 
anything more to themselves than ‘‘ Well, he has done his best 
to let us down gently’? Thus, I think, you handicap your own 
criticism, both for those whom it personally affects, and for those 
who also, more indirectly, may be affected by it. With every 
hope that you may profit by my observations, 

I remain, &c., 
L. ANon. 


MATTHEW ARNOLD AS THEATRICAL CRITIC. 
By Henry ELtLiott. 


VERY cultivated playgoer and actor is familiar with the essay 
on “The French Play in London ”’ which Mr. Matthew 


.Arnold contributed to the Nineteenth Century for August, 


1879, and which was afterwards published in his Irish Essays 
and Others. In this discourse, suggested by the performances 
of the Comédie Frangaise at the London Gaiety in the above- 
named year, one finds the germs of Mr. William Archer’s 
advocacy of a State-supported theatre and of Mr. Henry Arthur 
-Jones’s theory that there is no contemporary British drama. 
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Mr. Jones appears to have told Mr. Arnold (see the latter’s 
Letters, Vol. II., page 209) that he had “ nourished himself” 
on his works, and it is to Mr. Jones, it would seem, that we owe 
the few criticisms of English theatrical representations that Mr. 
Arnold left behind him. 

Those criticisms appeared in the columns of the Pall Mall 
Gazette (over the signature of ‘‘ An Old Playgoer’”’) in the winter 
of 1882 and the spring of 1883, and they have never been 
reprinted. Bound up with ‘“ The French Play in London,” they 
would make an interesting booklet, but I fear there is little 
chance of this coming to pass, and in the meantime they are 
beyond the reach of the great majority of British playgoers. That 
being so, it may be not unfruitful to draw attention to some of 
their more salient features. 

There is record, in Mr. Arnold’s Letters, of his having 
gone, in 1865, to see Lord Dundreary at the Haymarket, and 
in 1874 to witness Hamlet, with Mr. Irving in the title part, at 
the Lyceum. After that, the Letters are silent about the 
theatre until October, 1879, when Mr. Arnold acknowledges the 
receipt, from Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, of a letter and two 
dramatic pieces, The Garden Party and A Clerical Error, the 
former of which Mr. Arnold pronounces “‘ extremely interesting,’ 
and the latter of which, he says, he “‘ must try and see.” ‘‘I am 
afraid,’’ he adds, “‘ we are still a long way off from the attain- 
ment of a satisfactory theatre and a satisfactory drama, but 
they will come in time.” From another letter of Mr. Arnold’s, 
dated November 2, 1882, we gather that Mr. Jones had invited 
Mr. Arnold to the first performance of The Silver King. In yet 
another, dated November 19, Mr. Arnold writes to Mr. John 
Morley, then editing the Pall Mall Gazette, saying that he. had 
seen The Silver King, and offering to write for the paper a letter 
called forth by his impressions thereof. 


On December 6th, the letter duly appeared. It opened with 
the statement that the writer was a sexagenarian (he was about 
three weeks from the completion of his sixtieth year) ‘‘ who 
used to go much to the Princess’s some five-and-thirty years ago, 
when Macready had an engagement there.”’ ‘‘ During the 
engagement I speak of,” continued Mr. Arnold, ‘‘ Macready 
acted, I think, all his great Shaksperean parts. But he was ill- 
supported, the house was shabby and dingy, and by no means 
full; there was something melancholy about the whole thing. 
You had before you great pieces and a powerful actor; but the 
theatre needs the glow of public and popular interest to brighten 
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it, and in England the theatre at that time was not in fashion.” 
Very different from the Princess’s of the early forties was 
the Princess’s of 1882. “It wasanother world. . . . The 
theatre itself was renewed and transformed ; instead of shabby 
and dingy, it had become decorated and brilliant. But the real 
revival was not in the paint and gilding, it was in the presence 
of the public. The public was there; not alone the old, peculiar 
public of the pit and gallery, with a certain number of the rick 
and refined in the boxes and stalls, and with whole, solid classes 
of English society conspicuous by their absence. No; it was a 
representative public, furnished from all classes, and showing 
that English society at large had now taken to the theatre. 


“‘ Equally new was the high level of theacting. Instead of the 
company with a single powerful and intelligent performer, with 
two or three middling ones, and with the rest moping and 
mowing in what was not to be called English but rather stagese, 
here was a whole company of actors, able to speak English, 
playing intelligently, supporting one another effectively. Mr- 
Wilson Barrett, as Wilfrid Denver, is so excellent that his 
primacy cannot be doubted. . . Butitis the great merit of the 
piece that the whole is so effective, and that one is little disposed 
to make distinction between the several actors, all of them do 
their work so well.” 

And how about The Silver King itself? 

“‘ Well,” wrote Mr. Arnold, “it is not Shakspere, it is melo- 
drama. . . The essential difference between melodrama and 
poetic drama is that the one relies for its main effect upon an 
inner drama of thought and passion, the other upon an outer 
drama of (as the phrase is) sensational incidents. The Silver 
King relies for its main effect upon an outer drama of sensa- 
tional incidents, and so far is clearly melodrama, transpontine 
melodrama.” It had, however, its good points. ‘‘In general, 
in drama of this kind, the diction and sentiments, like the inci- 
dents, are extravagant, impossible, transpontine ; here they are 
not. This is a very great merit, a very great advantage. 

In general, throughout the piece the diction and sentiments are 
natural, they have sobriety and propriety, they are literature. 
It is an excellent and hopeful sign,” concluded Mr. Arnold, “ to 
find playwrights capable of writing in this style, actors capable of 
rendering it, a public capable of enjoying it.” 

Having been induced to go to the modern theatre once, Mr. 
Arnold appears to have felt moved to go again, and yet again. 
In December, 1882, Impulse (Mr. B. C. Stephenson’s adaptation 
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of La Maison du Mari) was brought out at the St. James’s 
Theatre, where, evidently, it was seen by Mr. Arnold, for he 
made it the subject of another communication to the Pall Mall 
Gazette on May 25, 1883. This time, alas! he had not a good 
word to say for the play. ‘‘ A piece more perfectly unprofitable,” 
he declared, ‘‘it is hard to imagine. French pieces have 
their reason for existing in the state of society which they reflect 
and interpret. . . But Impulse—what life does it render?. 

That fraction of our society for which the French play and novel - 
are a rendering of its own life is so small as to be quite unimpor- 
tant. “This is proved, indeed, by the transformation which the 
French play undergoes before the English playwright can present 
it to the charming faces, figures, and toilettes of our boxes and 
stalls. Virtue has to triumph; the amant frivole has to come 
to grief. Ingenious playwright! ingenuous ‘society’! Know 
this as to your amant, as to your Victor de Riel. Where h> 
exists, where he is an institution, matters may well enough pass 
as they pass in the genuine French play. . . where he is an 
exotic, nothing can make him tolerable ; defeated or triumphant, 
he equally makes the piece, of which he is the centre, unpleasant, 
makes it ridiculous. Impulse is, in truth, in itself a piece 
intensely disagreeable. It owes its success to th> singularly 
attractive, sympathetic, and popular personalities of Mr. and 


Mrs. Kendal. While they are on the stage, it is hard to b3 
dissatisfied.” 


On October 11th, 1832, Mr. Irving had produced Much Ado 
About Nothing for the first time at the Lyceum. This Mr. 
Arnold also saw; but he was a leisurely writer, and it was not 
until May 30th, 1883, that he contributed to the Pall Mall 
Gazette his views on the performance. He then began with a 
reference to the Sultanas of old, who refused to listen to a 
philosophical treatise, and called for an interminable succession 
of taking stories. By what magic, Mr. Arnold went on to ask, 
did Mr. Irving induce the Sultanas of to-day to listen to Shaks- 
pere? From the utterances of the characters in Impulse, how 
did he manage to wile them away to the talk of Benedick and 
Beatrice? ‘It is not enough to say that Much Ado About 
Nothing, in itself beautiful, is beautifully put upon the stage, and 
that of ideal comedy this greatly heightens the charm. Itis true, 
but more than this is requisite to bring the Sultanas. It is not 
enough to say that the piece is acted with an evenness, a general 
level of merit, which was not to be found years ago, when a 
Claudio so good as Mr. Forbes Robertson or a Don Pedro so 
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good as Mr. Terriss, would have been almost impossible. This 
also is true, but it would not suffice to bring the Sultanas.” 
Rather did Mr. Arnold find the secret of the attractiveness of this 
representation of Much Ado in the magnetic force of two indi- 
vidualities. ‘‘It is almost always,” he says, ‘by an important 
personality that great things are effected, and it is assuredly the 
personality of Mr. Irving and that of Miss Ellen Terry which 
have the happy effect of bringing the Sultanas and. of filling 
the Lyceum. 


“‘ Both Mr. Irving and Miss Ellen Terry,” Mr: Arnold went on 
to say, “‘ have a personality which peculiarly fits them for ideal 
comedy. Miss Terry is sometimes restless and over-excited, but 
she has a spiritual vivacity which is charming. Mr. Irving has 
faults which have often been pointed out, but he has, as an actor, 
a merit which redeems them all, and which is the secret of his 
success: the merit of delicacy and distinction. In some of his 
parts he shows himself capable, also, of intense and powerful 
passion. But twenty other actors are to be found who have a 
passion as intense and powerful as his, for one other actor who 
has his merit of delicacy and distinction. . . . Histrue parts 
are those which most display his rare gift of delicacy and dis- 
tinction ; and such parts are offered, above all, in ideal comedy. 
May he long continue to find them there, and to put forth in 
them charm enough to win the Sultanas to art like Much Ado 
About Nothing as a change from art like Fedora and Impulse!” 


Here, I believe, ended Mr. Arnold’s incursions into the field of 
newspaper criticism of the theatre. ‘‘ I must now,” he wrote to 
Mr. Morley, “‘prepare for the invasion of America,” where he 
had arranged to lecture. In the following year (May, 1884) he writes 
to Mr. Henry Arthur Jones—obviously after a visit to the 
Princess’s—to say that there was ‘“‘ good writing in Chatterton, 
and good acting in Mr. Wilson Barrett’s impersonation of the 
part, but the thing is too painful. I feel so strongly the defects 
of a situation where ‘everything is to be endured, nothing to 
be done,’ that I suppressed a dramatic sketch of my own 
[Empedocles in Etna] on that account.” 


If Mr. Arnold gave forth any further utterances on the modern 
theatre they have not been made public. Meanwhile, let us be 
thankful for what we have. In theatrical criticism Mr. Arnold 
was admittedly an amateur; but one wishes that there were more 
such amateurs about. If more men like Mr. Arnold would take 
an interest in the stage, how much better it would be alike for 
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playwrights, players, and playgoers in this Philistine land of 
ours ! 





THE FOREIGN INTRUSION. 
By A JADED JOURNALIST. 

| CALL it an intrusion, because that is really what it is. I 

suppose that we all admire—on this side idolatry—-both 
Mme. Bernhardt and Mme. Réjane, and are very pleased to 
witness their performances now and again; one recognises, 
indeed, that they usually bring with them to London a few artists 
whom it is a pleasure to know and study ; and I am sure that I 
should be the last in the world to discredit their own achieve- 
ments, such as they are. I confess, candidly, that I am not an- 
out-and-out laudator of Mme. Bernhardt, cr Mme. Réjane, 
or any of the players with whom they surround themselves om 
their visits to England. Whatever may have been the case in 
the past, English acting has now nothing whatever to learn from 
the French. Even in ensemble our neighbours no longer surpass. 
us, and, as for individual performances, if we have not an English 
Bernhardt or an English Réjane, I am not at all sure that we 
want either the one or the other. 

One can appreciate without worshipping. We all acknow- 
ledge, I hope, Mme. Bernhardt’s remarkable gifts and accom- 
plishments—her complete command of all the resources of his- 
trionics—her mastery of every possible stage device—her possession: 
and utilization of the ‘‘ grand manner ’—her superb management- 
of a delightful voice, the most liquid and caressing in the artistie: 
world. We all admit—and gladly admit—that Mme. Réjane is 
a comedian of infinite resource, who has found in Madame 
Sans-Géne a part perfectly fitted to her means, and who 
must always succeed in réles which have in them a large infusion 
of the bourgeoise. The two players together may be said to be 
Paris incarnate—Paris on its romantic, Paris on its up-to-date, side. 
One can imagine them the delight of the classes whom they 
reflect and to whom they appeal; but for me, I protest, they 
have their limitations. They are always the same—always 
Bernhardt, always Réjane, each with her little tricks of style, 
her little ‘‘ ways,” her little fascinations, her Bernhardtisms, 
her Réjanisms. Of the two, I think, Mme. Reéjane is always the 
more welcome to me, and (I take it) to others like me; there is 
a frankness, a sincerity, a freshness about her method which I 
fail to find in Mme. Bernhardt’s. Mme. Réjane gives you 
impersonations openly and even ostentatiously unrefined in tone ; 
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Mme. Bernhardt supplies you, night after night, with representa- 
tions markedly artificial, obviously unreal, The latter lady has 
never been. to me, a convincing actress; she does not imperso- 
nate; one can always detect the strings which make the 
puppet dance. A great theatrical performer she assuredly is; 
she is, one might almost say, the theatre incarnate—the apotheosis 
of all that is most theatrical, most stagey, most ‘“‘ effective.” 
Mme. Réjane is at least a sympathetic interpreter of humanity ; 
Mme. Bernhardt appears to me to be for ever posing, for ever play- 
ing with one eye on her colleagues and the other on her audience, 
for ever aiming at ‘‘ sensation,” for ever determined to “‘ fetch ”’ 
and hold those who listen to her. A consummate actress—such, 
undoubtedly is Mme. Bernhardt; but a great dramatic artist, 
able to conceal her art, and so satisfying the demands of the most 
critical ?—I do not think so. 


However, that is not the main point in question. My com- 
plaint against the foreign players is that they come at the wrong 
time, that they clash with one another, that they try to put too 
much into too small a space, and also that they are apt to bore 
ms. with vain repetitions. They come at the height of the 
London “season.” Why? Is it because they can leave 
Paris or Vienna or Berlin at no other period of the year? 
Does iron circumstance force them to swoop down upon 
us in Juneor in July, or not at all? If it does not, I 
assume that they visit us in those months because they think 
it is “‘ the thing’ to do so—because they imagine London will 
then be fullest of the sections of society from which they receive 
the most lucrative patronage. But London begins to fill directly 
Parliament opens ; there are quite enough ‘‘ swells”’ in it in April 
and May; there is no need whatever to wait till the leafy 
(and broiling) months of June and July. Evidently our player- 
visitors descend upon us in those months out of ‘sheer 
cussedness.” There is no other explanation of their arbitrary 
proceedings. And if they must come to us in the middle of the 
summer, why do they all come together? Why don’t they 
spread themselves a bit? Why not study each other’s arrange- 
ments, and play in succession, instead of simultaneously ? 
This year, Mme. Bernhardt made her first appearance on 
June 17 and her last (barring a flying matinée) on July 14. 
Mme. Réjane made her rentrée on June 28, and her final 
bow on July 16. - For nearly three weeks, therefore, these two 
actresses were playing against each other, in a city which, big as 
it is, is not absolutely overflowing with supporters of the French 
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theatre. Was this wise? Was it prudent? Must there not 
have been many occasions on which playgoers had to decide 
between the two ‘“‘ stars,” taking the one and leaving the other 
—whereas, if the one had followed the other, each might in turn 
have ruled the roost ? 


It is a mistake to squeeze the annual foreign ‘‘ season”’ into so 
small a space. From June 17th (when Mme. Bernhardt came) 
to July 16 (when Mme. Réjane left us)—that was just a month. 
And what a month! During that time Mme. ‘Bernhardt. 
appeared in two new pieces—-Lorenzaccio and Spiritisme, and 
Mme. Réjane in one new piece—La Doulewreuse—and in a part 
new to London so far as she was concerned—that of Frou-Frou. 
In addition Mme. Réjane was seen in Madame Sans-Géne, while 
Mme. Bernhardt figured in various items of her standard 
repertory—La Dame aur Camélias, L’Etrangére, Fedora, La 
Tosca, and so forth. Who but the unhappy professional play- 
goer, the journalist condemned to record all these changes of pro- 
gramme, could keep up with the variations of a bill-of-fare so 
extensive? ‘‘ Society” certainly could not do so. “Society,” 
in June and July, has something else to do than go to the play. 
It has to go to Epsom and Sandown Park, to Hurlinghem and 
Ranelagh; it has to give dinners, and receptions, and balls, which 
not only distract attention from the theatre but absolutely pre- 
vent attendance at it. The middle-classes do not do these 
things; but, then, it is not they to whom the foreign players 
look for support—which is fortunate, for in June and July the 
middle classes are more than ever on their bicycles. As for the 
‘‘regular playgoer”—the devoted person, of all classes, who 
never, if he can help it, misses anything good at “the play”— 
how is he to act inthe presence of such demands as are 
made upon him, by the foreign and the native theatre 
together, in June and July? After all, the keenest enthusiast for 
the stage cannot possibly pass all his nights in the playhouse. 
He must have an occasional ‘‘ evening at home.”” And in respect 
to the foreign season of 1897, I suspect that the said play- 
goer, for all his enthusiasm, bas taken that evening at home 
pretty frequently. Who wants to witness a Lorenzaccio, a 
Spiritisme, or a La Douleuwreuse? Who wants to see 
Mme. Réjane give a “new reading” of Frou-Frou? Who 
wants to look on while Mme. Bernhardt plays Marguerite 
Gauthier, Fédora, La Tosca, and the rest of them, for the 
thousandth or the millionth time? 


So far, I have made no reference to the performances by 
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Madame Odilon at Daly’s Theatre. That is because they were 
only eight in number, and attracted but a moderate number of 
spectators. Nevertheless, to them also applies the objection that 
they were given in June and July, while Mme. Bernhardt 
was at the Adelphi and Mme. Réjane was at the Lyric—two 
famous “‘ stars’ with whom the unfamiliar Austrian lady, how- 
ever gifted, could not possibly compete. How could the pro- 
moters ‘of Mme. Odilon’s season hope, for a moment, that it 
would be a pecuniary success? I hope the Viennese comedian 
will come back to us and playin purely German pieces, but I hope 
also she will not come to us in June or in July, or at any rate 
will so time her visit that she does not clash with other Conti- 
nental luminaries. I venture to think that of the foreign drama 
a little goes a long way. We may not have a very remarkable 
native drama; asa matter of fact, we have not. But, such as 
it is, there is plenty of it; it has got to be seen and to be written 
about ; and when the foreigner intrudes, he (or she) should do so 
as mildly as possible. He (orshe) is welcome enough, in a sense ; 
but we do not want him (or her) in the lump, or when we are 
otherwise very busy. 


NONCONFORMISTS AND THE STAGE. 
By ALFRED HALSTEAD. 

HE Theatre for June had an article commenting on the 
remarkable change in the attitude of the Church to- 
wards the Stage. Forty years ago, Mr. Gladstone, at a 
dinner to Charles Kean, called the theatre the ‘“ handmaid of 
Christianity,” but he evidently spoke in an historical sense, with 
the Miracle Plays and Mysteries of the Middle Ages in his mind’s 
eye. It is often imagined by very clever people that the Puritans 
alone have shown enmity to the stage, but the writer points out 
that the Church in Paris excommunicated all players. The 
Puritans suppressed the stage altogether, and the Restoration 
drama, which the aforesaid clever people are fond of calling a 
re-action against the Puritan policy, was simply the reflex of the 
general laxity in morals. All the time, unfortunately, the 
memory of the Restoration drama overlaid the glorious traditions 
of the Elizabethan age, and the antipathy of the modern Non- 
conformist has its root in that bad time. It is curious that some 
writers on Church and stage matters, especially when comparing 
the change of Church attitude, never refer to the remarkable 
change in the attitude of the Nonconformists, who make up at 
least half the people of England with any religious sympathies at 
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all. Thirty years ago the average Nonconformist never entered 
a theatre. The traditions of the Puritans, of whom he is the 
legitimate descendant, were strong within him. A few of the 
more liberally minded would occasionally, and with much search- 
ing of heart, attend a theatre where a good Shaksperian play was 
in progress. The Lyceum was the only theatre where the typical 
Nonconformist would be found, Mr. Irving was the actor whom 
alone he would patronise. The minstrels at St. James’s Hall 
were for years the recognised relaxation of the country pastor or 
deacon when he went to the metropolis to attend various func- 
tions of the ‘‘ May Meetings” at Exeter Hall! It soon dawned 
upon him, however, that the Gilbert-Sullivan operas were at 
least a trifle higher in the intellectual scale, and no small part of 
the success of Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s ventures is owing even now 
to Nonconformist patronage. There are thousands of them yet 
who will not see a play by any means, but who will enjoy Patience, 
The Mikado, or Utopia. It may be said that the bulk of 
Nonconformists only patronise the theatre in a careful and select 
fashion. Shakspere’s plays they witness, and such modern plays 
as Liberty Hall and Sweet Lavender they will go to; but 
they offer a stout resistance to the charms of the musical comedy 
piece of the Shop Girl variety. 


If the attitude of the Nonconformist to the stage has been 
hostile or suspicious, what has been the attitude of the Stage 
towards Nonconformists? At one time it was almost impossible 
for a Dissenter to go to a theatre without seeing himself lampooned, 
caricatured, and even insulted. The modern playwright nearly 
always made his hypocrites and snufflers Nonconformists. He 
was always a deacon at some “‘ Little Bethel.” Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones was a great sinner in this respect, though there are special 
reasons in his case which make his attitude the more astonishing. 
If the type of a hard, stern, implacable man was required, again 
the Nonconformist was drawn upon. This was not because the 
playwright knew anything about the types he depicted, but 
simply because he was conventional, and had no originality, 
information, or invention. He took his notions as to one half of 
his countrymen from the ribald dramatists of the Restoration, 
or from the Stiggins of Charles Dickens. Beyond these types 
his mind could not stray. This was bad art, because it was not 
true to life. It is, therefore, not to be wondered at that these 
plays have practically vanished from the stage, or are relegated 
to fourth or fifth-rate touring companies. To libel and carica- 
ture the men who belong to what Matthew Arnold called “the 
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best and the most serious part of our nation” was to insult half 
the people of England, and the great majority of the people of 
Scotland. To represent them as ignorant, cunning, and snuffling 
hypocrites, or as cold, hard, stern moralists, was to banish from 
the play-house a large and important constituency. 

This policy met its due reward. But the loss was not wholly 
on the side of the playwright. The Nonconformist, liberalised 
by the culture which he at last obtained from the Universities 
and other sources hitherto closed to him, was restricted in his 
theatrical patronage to the plays of Shakspere and the Gilbert- 
Sullivan operas. He still sticks to the old morality. He believes 
in the sacredness of the marriage-vow, and he insists on a clean 
and wholesome play, in which the old-fashioned virtues are not 
ridiculed, and the lessons of love and self-renunciation are main- 
tained. He has lost his objection to the stage as the stage. He 
recognises, with Archdeacon Sinclair, that the theatre may be an 


influence for good, and he reads with cordial sympathy such: 


remarks as were made in The Theatre some time ago on “‘ Nasti- 
ness on the Stage.” He believes that a play may be witty 
without being wanton, and funny without being filthy. And the 
great success of certain modern plays which fulfil these condi- 
tions, and the popularity of certain actors and actresses who are 
believed to embody them, is owing to Nonconformists much 
more than is generally credited. It is true they do not gush 
about these plays and players. The old leaven has not quite 
ceased to work. But it has a strongly selective influence. Sir 
Henry Irving has done more than any living man to reconcile 
Nonconformists to the stage. Mr. Beerbohm Tree and Mr. 
George Alexander have also done their share. The modern 
Nonconformist has come to see that there are plenty of decent, 
wholesome plays on the stage to-day, as well as plays which are 
neither the one nor the other. He is beginning to recognise it 
as a duty to help to make the former successful, and severely to 
boycott the others. This spirit, as we know from not a little 
experience, is rapidly growing, and we venture to say tkat it is 
the duty of playwrights and managers to encourage it. And we 
also believe that it will pay them to do so. 





JOHN OXENFORD. 
By FREDERICK HawkKIns. 


oR than twenty years have elapsed since we laid John 
Oxenford to rest at Kensal-green. It is matter for sur- 
prise that so long a period has passed without any collection of 
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his writings being given to the world. His chief dramatic 
criticisms, for instance, would form one of the most illuminative 
stage records of the century, and would, I venture to think, give 
him a rank at least equal in this way to that of Hazlitt, Charles 
Lamb, Leigh Hunt, and George Henry Lewes. Why, then, has 
not such a work beendone? Because, no doubt, those who could 
do it con amore have not had the necessary leisure. Anyone 
attempting it would have to go through the files of The Times for 
nearly forty years, carefully separate the important from the 
ephemeral, and then, perhaps, without hope of adequate pecuniary 
reward, employ an amanuensis to make transcripts that might fill 
two goodly-sized volumes. Frank Marshall had all the qualifica- 
tions for the task, but was too much occupied with his inestimable 
edition of Shakspere to think of anything else. Oxenford him- 
self, the most modest of men, deprecated the idea. In his 
declining years I remarked to him that by acting upon it, or by 
writing a history of the theatre during bis time, he would raise 
an enduring monument to his own memory. ‘‘ No,” he said, “I 
am too old now, and I would be remembered only by my 
friends.” I offered to make any number of transcripts for him, 
but to no purpose. However, there are cases in which the wishes 
of the dead may be rightly set aside in the interests of the living 
and of future generations; and I venture to think that this is 
one in point. Such a book as I have suggested would be 
simply invaluable. 


' Let us glance, if somewhat briefly, at the story of John 
Oxenford’s life. He was born at Camberwell, then a good deal 
more rural than suburban, in the summer of 1812. His father, 
William Oxenford, was a prosperous merchant connected with 
the Customs; his mother, after whom a daughter of mine was to 
be named, united, as I am not likely to forget, rare brightness of 
intelligence to gentleness of disposition and old-world grace of 
manner. He was educated at private schools, notably under the 
care of a rather eccentric genius, Mr. 8. T. Friend. His taste 
for theatricals became manifest in his boyhood. ‘I remember,” 
a fellow-pupil writes, ‘‘ his eager dramatic efforts in the drawing- 
room at Camberwell. He was but a boy—a very graceful and 
attractive ‘boy. I could get him at that time to think of little 
else than the drama, though he was far ahead of all around him 
in scholarship at fourteen years of age; and I bear testimony to 
his unsurpassed sweetness of character and self-forgetting noble- 
ness and child-likeness.” Considering his exceptional attain- 
ments, we may well feel astonished to learn that to a large extent 
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he was self-taught. In his teens, while not indifferent to out- 
door sports, he acquired Greek, Latin, and the principal modern 
languages entirely without aid. His father intending him for 
the law, he went as articled clerk toa firm of solicitors in the City, 
there to find a colleague in William Bovill. In legal studies, it is 
to be feared, Oxenford made but slight progress. He neglected 
them for periodical literature, haunted the theatres, and 
presently, in his twenty-third year, had the satisfaction of 
seeing a farce from his pen, My Fellow Clerk, successfully played 
by Buckstone and Wrench at the Lyceum. One night he might 
have been seen staggering along under the weight of a copy— 
one of my most valued possessions—of Genest’s ten-volume The 
Account of the English Stage. In or shortly before 1840 he 
succeeded Michael Nugent as the dramatic and operatic critic of 
The Times, the City editor of which, William Alsager, was his 
mother’s brother. For a time he was assisted by facetious 
Charles Kenney, who needed a little more good sense to retain 
his position, and by James William Davison, to whom, about 
1849, he handed over all musical matters. He was described at 
the outset of his career a3 “‘a tall, erect, slim young man, 
voluble, quick of movement, and breezy in manner.” Lifted 
above worldly cares from the first, he gave up law for litera- 
ture on his appointment to The Times. He devoted most of 
his time to plays, reviews, translations, tales, libretti, 
poems, short biographies for encyclopzedias, and essays on a large 
variety of subjects, acquiring a style almost unique in its purity, 
ease, and delicacy of touch. No one could have a greater 
passion for reading than he had. Davison, a life-long friend, 
called him a ‘‘ devourer of books.” He seemed to have explored 
or looked over every field of literature. He had “ preferences ” 
—as in the case of the drama, theatrical history, classical learn- 
ing, folk-lore, and, above all, German thought—but few “ exclu- 
sions.” He even fitted himself to discuss theorems and problems 
with masters of mathematics. A keen thinker, he might well 
have framed a philosophy of his own; but, as Davison says, he 
was so absorbed in the search of fresh knowledge that he spent 
much of his time in reading when he might have been writing. 
‘He must have been instinctively a critic. When a new book 
on a philosophical theme came under his notice, he would read, 
digest it, and. in a luminous essay, partly descriptive, partly 
critical, tell those all about it who may not have had time at 
their disposal, or the same irrepressible inclination to research.” 
For some years he was one of the pillars of the Saturday Review, 
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now as @ critic, anon 'as a reviewer. Moreover, he was passionately 
fond of social enjoyments, and would spend many hours with 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lytton, Charles Kean, Talfourd, Jerrold, 
the Broughs, or Forster. In all such circles, it has been said, 
his advent was a pleasure, his departure a pain. ‘‘ There goes 
an intellectual giant.’”’ said the author of Pendennis to Davison 
on the‘steps of the Feilding Club one night, as they watched the 
dramatic critic of The Times going homewards after a keen 
encounter of wit and erudition and argument. Esteemed by all, 
he filled his post with increasing honour to himself, as to the 
great journal he represented, for more than thirty-five years. 
His last critique was on Sir Henry Irving’s Macbeth (1875)—a 
critique over which, enfeebled by a long illness, he broke down 
so badly that he sent in his resignation on the following day. 
He died in 1877, within a few weeks of writing for the first 
number of The Theatre, begun as a weekly paper, an article on 
“* Stage Decorum.” 


It is as a dramatic critic, perhaps, that Oxenford will be 
mainly remembered. His experience of the stage was probably 
unique in its extent and variety. He had many remarkable 
players and playwrights to deal with—among others, Macready, 
Bulwer Lytton, Helen Faucit, Anderson, Phelps, Charles Kean 
and his wife, Rachel, Browning, Charles Mathews, Mme. Vestris, 
Planché, Robson, Creswick, Mrs. Nisbet, Mrs. Honey, Mrs, 
Stirling, Brooke, Mrs. Keeley, Buckstone, Webster, Miss Wool- 
gar, Talfourd, Robson, Mme. Celeste, Priscilla Horton, Wright, 
Fechter, Toole, Sothern, Boucicault, Walter Lacy, Barry 
Sullivan, Amy Sedgwick, Kate Bateman, Watts Phillips, Jeffer- 
son, ‘l'om Taylor, Montgomery, Chippendale, Compton, T. W. 
Robertson, the Bancrofts, Albery, George Honey, Henry 
J. Byron, John Hare, the Broughs, Ellen Terry, the 
Kendals, Adelaide Neilson, Gilbert, Merivale, Burnand, and 
Irving. I put down the names as they occur to me in 
the hurry of writing, not pretending that the list is complete, 
and without regard to strict chronological order. In one 
‘respect, it is clear, Oxenford had not quite a free hand, though 
he could always say what he liked. An actor whom he had 
adversely criticised sent an angry remonstrance to the paper. 
Delane, Yates tells us in his autobiography, showed the letter to 
Oxenford. ‘I have no doubt,” said the great editor, ‘‘ that you 
were perfectly right in all you wrote. But that is not the 
question. The real fact is that these matters are of too small im- 
portance to become subjects for discussion. Whether a play is 
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good or bad, whether a man acts well or ill, is of very little conse- 
quence to the great body of our readers ; and I could not think 
of letting the paper become the field for argument on the point. 
So in future, my good fellow, write your notices so as much as 
possible to avoid that sort of letter being addressed to the office. 
You understand?” Davison received a similar admonition in 
regard to some remarks he had made about a trombone at Covent 
Garden. ‘‘ Oxenford,” adds Yates, ‘‘‘understood;’ and in 
that interview The Times’ editor voluntarily threw away the 
chance of being supplied with dramatic criticism as keen in its 
perspicuity as Hazlitt’s, as delightful in its geniality as Lamb’s.” 
I must take leave to say that this conveys a wrong im- 
pression. The effect of Delane’s words upon Oxenford was 
simply to make him substitute the general for the particular. 
Neither Hazlitt nor Lamb could have rivalled his notices of im- 
portant events. Here we had graphic description, felicity of 
diction, scholarship, independence of judgment, ample knowledge 
of theatrical history, a readiness to receive new ideas, an appre- 
ciation of acting as one of the fine arts. He approached 
everything in an appreciative but not uncritical spirit; he 
estimated a play with exclusive reference to its aims; he 
was always ready to welcome new ideas when they de- 
served a welcome. Partly as a result of his mathematical 
studies, he could give an admirably clear and precise account of 
a plot, happily separating the essential from the non-essential. 
It has been said that Oxenford was too lenient in his judgments. 
Only to some extent is this reproach justifiable. No doubt he 
was more inclined to generosity than harshness. Towards the 
end, at a dinner given in his honour, he remarked that, while 
trying to do his duty, he had ‘never caused an actor’s wife or 
children to cry.” For to inflict pain upon others was to inflict 
still more pain upon himself. Moreover, his practical know- 
ledge of the stage enabled him to understand the conditions 
under which a piece is first brought out, and which are far less 
favourable on the first night than on the second. As the 
Pall Mall Gazette once pointed out, “‘ for a great number of years 
the plays at the London theatres were so poor that to describe 
them from a high point of view would have been uniformly to 
damn them. Looked at from a lower point of view—that, for 
instance, of the ordinary playgoer—they could not be merely 
patronised, but absolutely praised. Mr. Oxenford seemed to be 
an optimist, when he was, in fact, a pessimist making the best of 
a bad job, and striving to content himself with a low ideal 
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because a high ideal was out of the question.” He would not em- 
ploy his Nasmyth hammer to crack nuts. Nevertheless, he ‘ did 
his duty ;”” and those who could read between the lines—the sec- 
tion of the public for whom he particularly wrote—were duly in- 
structed. Friendship did not hinder him from telling the truth 
when it was: necessary. I was with him in his box at the first 
performance of a piece by Andrew Halliday. Just before the 
curtain rose the author came in. ‘‘ Original?” asked Oxen- 
ford, after the usual courtesies. ‘‘Oh, yes,” was the reply. 
I noticed, as the performance went on, that the great critic - 
looked more than ordinarily thoughtful. Two or three days 
passed before his notice appeared. He then showed that this 
** original ’’ piece was really little more than a translation 
of an old and forgotten Italian comedy, a copy of which Halliday, 
perhaps, had picked up at a bookstall. 

One admirable example of 'Oxenford’s writing is to be found in 
his criticism of Rip Van Winkle when that play was first given 
by Mr. Jefferson in London. The following extracts will speak 
for themselves, hastily as they may have been penned :— 


In Mr. Jefferson’s hands the character of Rip Van Winkle becomes the 
vehicle for an extremely refined psychological exhibition. In the first act 
he appears as a fine hearty man, aged about 30 years, with a frank, open 
countenance, rendered rather picturesque than otherwise by hisdishevelled 
hair and tattered garments. He is so confirmed a drunkard that he has 
not so much as a sober interval. He will drink in company or he will 
drink alone; but under any circumstances, if a cup of schiedam comes 
within his reach, he will not let it go till it is empty. And yet his vicious 
inclination can scarcely be called morbid. His potations rather improve 
than spoil his temper ; and, far from seeking to drown care in the bowl, he 
is such a happy-go-lucky sort of wight that he has no care todrown. He 
is beaming with a perpetual good nature, to which alcohol seems to be the 
necessary aliment, and whichis rendered additionally unctuous by his dialect 
—a dialect, we may observe, that seems to be more German than Dutch in 
its character. Even though he greatly fears his wife, and almost execrates 
her in the presence of his boon companions, we perceive that there is 
nothing very harrowing in his terror, and that his dislike cannot approach 
malignity. The expression of any emotions is accompanied by a chuckle: 
as if he thought, with Rabelais, that life is at best a farce, and was deter- 
mined to take things easy. It is only when his wife, exasperated by his 
persistent inebriety, turns him out of doors into a stormy night that he is 
stricken to the desperate nor vindictive. This freedom from malice always 
enlists the sympathies of the audience on theside of disreputable Rip!; and 
however the declamations of his wife may delight teetotallers, impartial 
observers who see such very good-humoured vice placed in juxtaposition to 
such very cross virtue cannot help siding with the former. Let it not be 
supposed, however, that Rip is altogether a fool. A roguish money- 
lender, who, by making him a shade more drunk than usual, hopes to trap 
him into an alienation of important rights, is suddenly met by a petrified 
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smile, plainly showing that business is impossible. The man is as void of 
expression as a toad ; but he is also as immovable. In the short second act, 
which is occupied by the meeting of Rip Van Winkle withthe ghostly 
Hudson and his spectral crew, there is no further development of char- 
acter ; but when the Dutchman wakes in the third act, after a sleep of 20 
years, the portraiture progresses. He is now an aged man with white 
flowing hair and beard, who must be seventy or eighty years of age ; and 
although the change from the Rip of the first act is greater than could pos- 
sibly have been effected by the mere lapse of four lustra, we would rather 
attribute the completeness of the transformation to the effect of Hudson’s 
infernal beverage than suggest a correction of the seeming exaggeration 
The aged Rip has not altogether lost the disreputable peculiari- 
ties of his younger days. He cannot even now resist the temptation of a 
cup of schiedam when one is presented to him; but his former nature is 
toned down, and his affectionate disposition is more visible on the surface. 
Thinking that the woman whom he has so often execrated is dead, he 
honours her with a tear, and his love for the daughter whom he left a little 
girl, crying over his expulsion, and whom he finds a full-grown woman 
asserts itself with all force. 
Mr. Jefferson may well have felt gratified to receive such a 
tribute from such a source. 


I have incidentally spoken of Oxenford’s susceptibility to new 
ideas anc impressions. Far from being a laudator temporis acti, 
he retained a marked juvenility of mind to the end, was always 
willing to hail a fresh departure if it happened to be good. Take, 
for instance, his strenuous support of the Robertsonian comedy 
at the old Prince of Wales’s. ‘‘ There was a great gathering 
of the light literary division,” writes Mr. Clement Scott, “‘ at the 
little theatre on the first night”’ of Society. ‘‘It was dear old 
Tom Hood, our leader then, who sounded the bugle; and the 
boys of the light brigade cheerfully answered the call of their 
chief. . . . It was a genuine success. We of the light 
brigade could not work miracles. We might have written 
our heads off, and still have done no good for the new school. 
Luckily, there was at that time as critic to The Times a man of 
keen and penetrating judgment. John Oxenford knew what 
was good as well as any man, and he knew how to say it into 
the bargain. He was not a slave to old traditions, and when he 
had a good text what a wonderful dramatic sermon he could 
preach! . . . The heavy brigade of influential writers, led 
by John Oxenford, patted the new movement on the back ; the 
light division, led by Tom Hood and others, lent their enthu- 
siasm to the good cause.” Even more characteristic was the 
welcome he gave to Henry Irving, though the actor’s daring 
originality of thought and method must have disquieted for a 
time one who had admired Macready, Phelps, and Charles 
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Kean. To his instantaneous and emphatic recognition of the 
power shown by the actor in The Bells I drew attention in 
these pages some months ago. In all that Irving did he felt the 
keenest interest. ‘‘ He is the most intellectual actor I have seen,” 
he once remarked to me; and he had seen a good many intellec- 
tual actors. Of Irving’s Richelieu he wrote :— 


His defence of Julie de Mortemar when the minions of the king would 
snatch her from his arms, the weight of sacerdotal authority with which he 
threatens to “launch the curse of Rome,” his self-transformation into the 
semblance of a Hebrew prophet of the olden time, with whom imprecations 
were deeds, combine together to produce a most astounding effect. Hereis 
tragic acting in the grandest style, and it will be borne in mind that 
although Richelieu is not a tragedy, it belongs practically to the tragical 
category, as none can do justice to it but a tragedian. Before the effect of 
the fulmination was subsided came the well-known lines— 

Walk blindly on—behind thee stalks the headsman. 

Ha! ha! how pale he is! Heaven save my country! 
The scornful laugh by which the flow of indignation is checked, and which 
was @ great point with Mr. Macready, had told with surprising force, 
and when the Cardinal had fallen back exhausted the old-fashioned excite- 
ment which we associate with the days of Edmund Kean and his “ wolves” 
was manifested once more in all its pristine force. Enthusiastic shouts of 
approbation came from every part of the house. The pit not only rose, but 
made its rising conspicuous by the waving of countless hats and handker- 
chiefs. Not bare approval but hearty sympathy was denoted by this 
extraordinary demonstration ; and this sympathy nothing but genius and 
thorough self-abandonment on the part of the artist could have produced. 


Then as to Mr. Irving’s original Hamlet, which held the stage 
for two hundred nights, the longest run of a Shaksperean play 
on record :— 


It is more than probable that he has never seen any predecessor of 
extraordinary eminence enact the part. At all events, it is certain that 
the Hamlet in the play-book has been realised by Mr. Irving upon the 
stage without passing through any medium but that of his own thought. 
The learned will turn over their books to discover what was done by 
Betterton, what by Kemble, what by Charles Young ; but their studies 
will avail them nothing towards an estimate of Mr. Irving, who stands 
aloof from the pedigree beginning with Betterton and ending with Charles 
Kean. Why is Hamlet so irresolute? If we rightly interpret Mr. Irving’s 
performance, his reply to the question is to the effect that the nature of 
Hamlet is essentially tender, loving, and merciful. He is not a weak man 
called upon to do something beyond his powers, but he is a kindly man 
urged to do a deed which, according to the /ex talionis, may be righteous, 
but which is yet cruel. There is a theory to the effect that Hamlet, while 
assuming madness, is really somewhat insane. From this theory we 
entirely dissent, at the same time admitting that his sensitive nature sub 
jects him to the highest degree of nervous excitement. This could not be 
more clearly expressed than by Mr. Irving. Most powerfully is the 
nervous condition exhibited in the scene with Ophelia. The pretended 
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madness, the unquenchable love, and the desire to utter stern truths 
seemed to hustle against each other. The words seemed to be flung about 
at random, and the facial movements corresponded to the recklessness of 
the words. The storm of applause which followed this display of genius 
denoted not only admiration but wonder. 


Of the actor’s Macbeth, so widely different from the figure 
previously known on the stage by that name, the critic had 
equally flattering things to say. 

Oxenford’s other work may be briefly dealt with. As a drama- 
tist, I think, he did not achieve very marked success. In all, he 
wrote or adapted between seventy and eighty plays, a large 
majority of which did well for a time, and a few of which remain 
on the stage. Perhaps he was at his best in the region of 
original farce. One of the earliest of these, Twice Killed, was 
translated into French, under the title of Bon Soir, Monsieur 
Pantalon, and was “‘ retranslated’’ for London as an operetta. 
Passing to his longer plays, we find several skilful adaptations— 
The Porter’s Knot (for Robson), Brother Sam (for Sothern), A 
Reigning Favourite (for Mrs. Stirling), The Two Orphans (for Mr. 
Henry Neville), The Last Days of Pompeii (for Miss Hodson), 
and East Lynne. At the instance of Webster, he produced the 
only satisfactory English version of Tartuffe we have yet had. 
He wrote graceful libretti; he translated a collection of fine 
French songs. Another of his feats was a rendering of Cal- 
deron’s Vida es Sueno (Life is a Dream). ‘I feel,” Lewes 
wrote in his little volume on the Spanish drama, “that Cal- 
deron here suffers no greater injustice than that which a poet 
must always suffer in translation.” Probably the highest ser- 
vices Oxenford did the intellectual world was as an interpreter of 
German thought. He had been preceded in this by Carlyle 
and others, but was to hold a prominent place in the little 
group. He translated many German books, including the first 
half of Goéthe’s autobiography. Above all, he wrote the famous 
article in the Westminster Review for 1853, on ‘‘ Iconoclasm in 
German Philosophy.” Schopenhauer was at that time quite 
ignored by his own countrymen. ‘‘A foreign voice,” writes 
Dr. Hueffer, ‘‘ was suddenly and loudly raised in testimony of the 
neglected philosopher’s merits. The author was Mr. John 
Oxenford, the well-known dramatist, critic, and scholar. The 
article was masterly in all respects. It may, without exaggera- 
tion, be described as the foundation of Schopenhauer’s fame, 
both in his own country and abroad. The prophet was acknow- 
ledged by his people.’’ Schopenhauer, who knew English well, 
read the article with as much surprise as delight. ‘‘ This writer,” 
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he said, “ reflects not only my meaning, but my mannerisms. 
It is like a looking-glass. Most wonderful!” 

In private life Oxenford was universally admired for his wit, 
his humour, his conversational power, his wealth of learning, his 
proved goodness of heart. Though young enough to be his 
grandson, I became one of his intimate associates, and had the 
honour of being selected to help him in his work. Looking 
back to that time, I am reminded of the words, “‘ The 
friendship of a great man is a blessing from the gods.” His 
favourite haunt towards the end was the old Junior Garrick 
Club, where we used to dine together almost every Saturday, 
and where he reigned as Dryden did at Wills’s coffee-house. His 
striking presence, with his tall figure, his leonine head, his thick 
white hair, his reddish face, his dark eyes gleaming at you under 
heavy brows, through gold-rimmed spectacles. I still seem to 
hear his sonorous voice, his perpetual laugh, his thorough en- 
joyment of a good story. One cause of the affection he inspired 
was that he never paraded his erudition. Nobody, as Yates says, 
could have worn it so lightly, or have conveyed it so uncon- 
sciously and unpretendingly. I doubt whether any member of 
the club was unconnected with a conspiracy on a particular occa- 
sion to do him homage. We had his portrait painted for us; 
we entertained him at dinner. While indifferent to praise or 
dispraise, he was yet pleased, as he told me, to read an article in 
Punch on the incident by Shirley Brooks, the editor, who plea- 
santly begged leave to have a share in the tribute. 


Long a deist, Oxenford died a Roman Catholic (as a result of 
the influence exercised over his mind by Frank Marshall), and 
was buried accordingly. His conversion I believe to have been 
sincere, though he once grimly remarked to me, “ It is a good 
thing, after all, to be securely packed away to heaven, or at 
least with a legible address.” Of the articles respecting him in 
the weekly press at his death, the most comprehensive, I think, 
was that which appeared in Truth. ‘‘Mr. Oxenford,” Mr. 
Labouchere wrote, ‘‘ was a man of varied attainments, and could 
criticise a Greek play or the recondite lucubrations of a German 
metaphysician as wellasan English melodrama. This eclecticism 
of intellect enabled him to take a large, broad view of theatrical 
authors and of theatrical performers. He was of all schools, and 
of no school. He never damned a play because it was not likely 
to live for ever, and although he was not sparing of blame where 
blame was deserved, he was always kind to those whom it was 
his duty to criticise. He was averse to no form of dramatic 
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entertainment, and never complained because one particular 
form was preferred for the nonce to another. To his mind a 
play fulfilled its end when it met with a fair meed of approval 
from the audience to whom it was submitted. When he wit- 
nessed a comedy he did not complain of its not being a tragedy ; 
when he pronounced upon the merits of a melodrama he did not 
take the opportunity to protest against melodramas. If a farce 
provoked laughter, it had accomplished, according to him, the 
mission of a farce; and if the plot of a burlesque was ridiculous, 
he regarded this as an additional charm in an entertainment the 
aim of which was to cause amusement by the free use of ridicule. 
What I mainly admired in Mr. Oxenford was the generous, but 
strictly fair, view which he took of actors and actresses.. If some 
performer had been puffed into temporary notice he made this 
clear to his readers without absolutely saying it, but never did 
actor or actress deserve praise without obtaining it from him. 
Many a performer who could not afford to buy a play and who 
did not care to wheedle one out of an author, who had no troop 
of friends to simulate applause, and who never cringed before 
critics as though they were the arbiters of destiny, found that 
John Oxenford was not slow to recognise talent. A dramatic 
author himself, perhaps his chief fault was that he took too 
kindly a view of the men who, without one single instinct of the 
dramatic art, have endeavoured, by crying down alike real comedy 
and real tragedy, and by puffing themselves into a spurious 
notoriety, to convert the stage into an arena for the exhibition ot 
their vanity.” 


THE LONDON “ RELACHE.” 
By ArtHuR W. A BECKETT. 


WEEN the House votes millions during the course of the 
afternoon, and the editors of daily papers send letters 
from outsiders to the composing-room instead of the waste-paper 
basket, the theatrical managers announce “ last nights.’”’ In the 
days of old the established companies used to start with their 
répertoires for a tour in the provinces. Nowadays the fashion 
is followed at a distance. A successful play has been produced, 
say in March, and immediately the “ provincial rights” have 
been purchased by an organiser of touring parties; but the 
astute actor-manager (the creator of the piece) has reserved for 
himself certain towns of first-rate importance that are to claim 
his attention during the recess. It is in August that the gentle- 
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man in question looks up his agreement, and with the assistance 
of his agent-in-advance takes his departure. Then the boards 
usually containing the double-crown play-bills are covered with 
blue or some announcement that ‘‘ the theatre will open early in 
October,” either with a fresh play or a revival of the latest 
triumph. In modern times matters theatrical are a little mixed. 
The ‘dead season” was supposed to commence at the end 
of July and terminate just before the winter. The late Dion 
Boucicault used to bring out his Drury Lane dramas in August, 
but, when asked the reason why, used to say that he did 
so because at that time he had no cause to fear competition. 
“You see,” he explained to me one day when we were discussing 
the matter, ‘‘ London is never empty. There must be a certain 
number of people doing nothing in particular in the evenings, 
and probably thirsting for the play. Well, if no other theatre but 
Drury Lane is open they will flock to Drury Lane. The stalls 
and boxes may be empty because it is aristocratic at the west- 
end to leave town during August and September, but the pit and 
gallery will pay.” And I believe he was right. The late Sir 
Augustus Harris, it will-be remembered, followed the precedent 
set by his fellow dramatist, and with the happiest results. 
But Drury Lane was the exception that proved the rule. How- 
ever, although the Haymarket lost Buckstone and his excellent 
comedians, there were other tenants that came year after year to 
‘*the little house” in the dead season. For instance, the late 
Mille. Beatrice was an habituée. This talented lady had a 
capital company and a very good répertoire. She herself was 
a great acquisition to the house, and played the heroine in Frou- 
Frou admirably. She had a slight accent, and in later days 
might perhaps have relinquished some of the younger roles to 
her juniors without prejudicing the plays in which she took part. 
I had the honour of her acquaintance, and found her the most 
charming of manageresses. She was by birth, education, and 
inclination a lady. I was surprised that she did not stay in 
London, and once suggested the expediency of such a course. 
She smiled, and told me she could not afford it. The provinces, 
she said, were much more lucrative than town. If she stayed in 
the metropolis she might have a failure, and that would mean a 
great loss—perhaps ruin. But in the country, with her répertoire 
of established successes, she was always sure of a welcome. She 
admitted that the provincials liked to know that she had been 
seen by the cockneys. ‘‘ My visit to London,” said she, ‘‘is 
very} much like attendance at one of her Majesty’s Drawing 
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Rooms. It gives me prestige with my rural friends. They feel 
on a par with the Londoners when they know that they are 
looking at players who have trod the boards of the Haymarket 
Theatre.” Another cause of her success were her dresses, which 
were of the costliest materials and the first fashion. The 
squire’s wife and the rector’s daughter liked to see the latest 
from London. Nowadays, a piece when it is sent touring in 
the hands of half-a-dozen companies is furnished with fac-similes 
of the original costumes. The dresses are sometimes the 
principal attraction. But, to do the provincials justice, it is right 
to say that one talented couple have recently devoted their entire 
time to the country. Mr. and Mrs. Kendal are rarely seen in 
town, and their success depends upon something more important 
than silks and chiffons. I have been told that foreign artists 
of repute are taking the hint, and ignoring the metropolis. 
Well, fortunately for we poor leg-tied Londoners, there are 
several admirable actor-managers amongst us who keep us 
instructed and amused. While Sir Henry Irving, Mr. Charles 
Wyndham, Mr. Beerbohm Tree, and Mr. George Alexander are 
faithful to us, we can afford to do without ‘‘ those others.” 


To return to London in the dead season. Yes, it is very dead 
indeed. Most of the theatres are closed, and for the best of 
reasons—there is no one to take them. Anything new has been 
tried while town has been en résidence. It is never difficult to 
secure a play-house for an experiment. Without giving names, I 
may safely say that there are certain temples of the drama ready 
at all times for a dramatic idol. In the height of the season 
‘plays of a fortnight’ can always secure a show at one or the 
other of these unfortunate establishments. They come like 
shadows and so depart, leaving nought behind, save their titles 
arranged in coloured glass. When every house had its stock 
company these phantom-pieces used to appear in the recess or 
worry the dramatic critics at a matinée. Nowadays they are 
condemned when London is London. Then the plea of Dion 
Boucicault does not hold good when Cremorne, long left without 
a successor, finds respectable substitutes in the Exhibition at 
Earl’s Court and the attractions of the Imperial Institute. I use 
the word “ respectable”’ in its best sense, for the company at 
the two al fresco institutions to which I referred are quite the 
form of ‘‘ the young person” about whom a noted dramatist has 
said so much. Who will go to a tneatre in the dog-days when 
lamps and music can be enjoyed in the open air? Certainly 
not Londoners ; and, as for our country visitors, they have seen 
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everything dramatic worth seeing at their own homes, and 
have no desire to assist at plays of the second class. So, 
I repeat, there is certainly a reléche. Perhaps another cause for 
the annual clétwre is the necessity of redecorations. In the days 
of the past playgoers did not care very much for marble and 
gold paint. If one’s stall were bright with a clean antimacassar, 
it did not very much matter whether the hidden satin was new 
or old. But of late years every manager prides himself upon 
making his auditorium worthy of the tastes of a millionaire. So 
when August approaches the Theatre Royal This or That is 
closed to give the upholsterers a chance of running up bills of 
noble proportions. And why should we object? It is good for 
trade, and fills up the time of the close season pleasantly. 
When the evenings draw in, and the lamps are lighted at five or 
six o’clock, we return to our favourite theatres, and are charmed 
(for about three minutes) with the improvements. The manager 
feels that he has done his duty to his patrons, and has sacrificed 
his pecuniary interests to his generosity. Moreover, it may be 
just a trifle infra dig. to break the run of a London success with 
the production of a provincial stop-gap. Far better to close for 
decoration than to allow the scene of a triumph to be associated, 
for even a month or six weeks, with a company for whom no one 
cares, and a play at which no one desires to assist. I cannot say 
how the east-enders fare, but no doubt the theatres west of the 
docks keep open house at all times. If they do, so much the 
better for all parties. The ‘‘ vac.” of ’Arry and ’Arriet does not last 
for more than a fortnight, so practically Shoreditch and White- 
chapel have always an audience ready for and desirous of being 
amused. The ‘“‘ Upper Million” pride themselves upon absence 
from Town, and patronise the drama of the Continent and the 
English seaside. Speaking personally, when I am gathering 
health beside the waves I invariably patronise the local play- 
house. The town hall with its “fit up” is ever an attraction. 
The stalls at three and two shillings and the gallery at a lesser 
price are always full. It matters little what the entertainment 
may be—either a London success played by a third-rate touring 
company, or something original by a local genius—it is equally a 
welcome distraction. The other day I happened to be outside the 
stage door ofa provincial theatre where a melodrama was to be given 
for the first time. The crowd assembled in my neighbourhood was 
certainly not composed of manydukes. ‘‘ Look you here,’’ said an 
official, “‘ our terms are a pint of beer a night. NowIwantsome 
supers for guests at the count’s ball. So come and give me your 
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names. But mind, I'll take the gents with collars first.” This 
is scarcely the style in which things are done at the west-end, 
but no doubt those I may term “the sartorial superiors’ were 
entirely satisfactory when they put in an appearance at night. 

In conclusion, blank play bills are better than empty benches. 
This is a view that will find favour in the eyes of the managers. 
If there are empty benches it is a proof that playgoers consider 
that the house should be closed. Wellandgood. Then there is 
one portion of the customary audience that rejoices over the 
reliche without the slightest reservation. I refer to the news- 
paper critics. These worthy scribes can secure a holiday when 
“ nothing is moving save stagnation.” So it comes to pass that 
Slate of the Twinkler, and Butter of the Daily Transmitter leave 
Fleet-street for pastures new. They revel in the thousand 
delights of the country. Then when they return to London they pay 
the expenses of the outing by contributing an article to their 
organs, not upon things Thespian, but about rural recreations. It 
may be that at these times they learn to be genial. At any rate they 
cannot abuse the actors, and if they say severe things about the 
ducks and the drakes, their diatribes have no power to disturb the 


peace of the poultry yard. So it seems to be good for everyone 
that London should have its reléche. 
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Portraits. 


MISS IRENE VANBRUGH 

a one of a clever and charming quartette of sisters, daughters 

of a well-known Church dignitary, the late Prebendary 
Barnes. The eldest, Miss Violet Vanbrugh (Mrs. Arthur 
Bourchier), is among our few actresses who possess real emo- 
tional power, and who have a sense of humour as well. The 
next sister is the wife of Mr. Hugh Barnes, C.B., who holds 
a high official position in India. Miss Angela Vanbrugh is a 
violinist of more than promise, since she has already justified 
the high opinions formed as to her future career when she was 
yet a mere child. Miss Irene has shown that she has a talent 
surpassed on our stage by no young player for that kind of 
comedy which one associates with the adjectives sprightly 
and arch. In Kitty Clive, in The Importance of Being Earnest, 
and in The Chili Widow, Miss Vanbrugh’s acting was full of 
charm and gaiety, showing those fascinating attributes which 
make La Locandiera of Signora Duse so thoroughly delightful a 
performance. It was thus quite fitting, when, a few months 
ago, an English version of this piece was tried, that Miss Van- 
brugh should be selected for the part of the irresistible inn- 
keeper, and had the adaptation been less inept she would have 
won initeven more distinction than she did. She learnt the rudi- 
ments of her art with Miss Thorne at Margate, after a first 
appearance in 1888 in the children’s production of Alice in 
Wonderland ; but no training could have imparted the gifts that 
so quickly gained for her a leading place in the favour of the 
playgoing world. With Mr. Toole, whose company she joined 
on leaving Miss Thorne, she went to Australia, and remained 
with him until after the production of Walker, London, in which 
she created the part of the girl-student. At the Haymarket, with 
Mr. Tree, she made, perhaps, her most successful essay in Mr. 
Zangwill’s clever little piece Six Persons. ‘At the St. James’s 
she was in the cast of The Masqueraders, and lent a pleasing 
touch of humour to Guy Domvile, besides helping so materially 
to make The Importance of Being Earnest a success. For the 
past two years she has been, with the exception of an appearance 
in the short-lived Belle Belair at the Avenue, attached to Mr. 
Bourchier’s company, with which she toured in America last 
winter. As her talents mature and her experience widens Miss 
Irene Vanbrugh may quite reasonably be expected to secure an 
enduring place on the stage. 
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At the play. 


IN LONDON. 


_ most interesting feature of the past month has been the 

appearance of three foreign actresses of the calibre of Madame 
Bernhardt, Madame Réjane, and Madame Odilon. The Jubilee 
festivities have interfered sadly with business, and the year, or so 
much of it as is past, will certainly, with one or two exceptions, 
not rank among those remarkable for prosperity. It is to be 
hoped, and indeed expected, however, that autumn will bring 
about an improved state of things, and that managers will then 
benefit by the renewal of interest which playgoers are likely to 
exhibit in theatrical entertainments. 





MADAME ODILON AT DALyY’s. 

Almost unheralded save by an occasional paragraph here 
and there, Madame Odilon appeared at Daly’s Theatre on 
the afternoon of Monday, June 28. The circumstance is 
certainly worthy of emphatic record, inasmuch as it brought 
before the London public for the first time an actress of 
marvellous comic powers, extraordinary grace, and keen 
sensibility. Madame Odilon is, in short, a consummate 
comédienne, and an artist of the first order. If it were imperative 


to assign her to some recognised class, we should be disposed to say - 


that she is of the school of Duse, although, we hasten to add,she 
owes little or nothing to the example of the great Italian actress. 
As a matter of fact, Madame Odilon possesses a distinctly original 
style, which experience has aided her to bring to a high state of 
perfection. Nature, moreover, bas dealt generously with her, 
for she is as pretty as she is graceful. Her power of facial display 
is wonderful; she can express fear by a look, or pleasure by a 
smile, and more convincingly than by words in either instance. 
When she appears the stage is filled with her presence; the 
contagious influence of her bright manner is simply irresistible. 
In Vienna, as leading lady of the Volks Theatre company, 
Madame Odilon holds a high position, and, as she speaks English 
both fluently and well, it is permissible to hope that the success 
achieved by her in the Austrian capital may at some not very 
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distant date be repeated in London. For, unhappily, there is no 
gainsaying the fact that our public takes little or no interest in 
German plays, although they are always ready to flock to 
performances in French. Curiously enough, also, there seems 
only the slightest inclination among Germans resident in London 
to support their compatriots in such cases. To obtain, therefore, 
anything like the popularity which she richly deserves, Madame 
Odilon must necessarily appeal to English audiences in their 
own language. 

Nevertheless, even as seen through a foreign medium, there 
need be no hesitation in describing Madame Odilon as a really 
great actress. Her true métier is, of course, comedy, and in this 
she excels. Wecan well imagine that as Madame Sans-Géne 
she is superb; nor have we any difficulty in believing that her 
Katherine, in The Taming of the Shrew, bears comparison with 
that of any of the famous representatives of the character past 
or present. Unfortunately, the London public has not on the 
present occasion been privileged to see Madame Odilon in either 
of these parts. Her engagement, indeed, has been all too short, 
although during it she. has contrived to appear in three pieces. 
Of those, the first, entitled Untreu, a modern comedy, by Signor 
Robert Braccho, uaquestionably shows her to the greatest 
advantage. The play itself is little more than a drawing-room 
entertainment, the entire action being carried on by three persons 
only ; but it is an ingenious piece of workmanship, and written 
with considerable skill. In it Madame Odilon appears as a 
neglected wife, who, to regain her husband’s love, accepts the 
invitation of an empty-headed fop to visit his chambers, and in 
this way succeeds, not only in heaping ridicule upon her foolish 
admirer, but also in bringing back her husband’s wandering 
affections. The thing is of gossamer slightness, but it suffices, 
at any rate, to show the amazing charm, vivacity, and magnetic 
force possessed by Madame Odilon. Unqualified praise is also 
due to Herren Christians and Nhil, who respectively sustained 
the parts of the husband and the fop to perfection. Die Goldene 
Eva and Renaissance, in both of which Madame Odilon appeared 
subsequently, are both a trifle old-fashioned in form and substance ; 
but, so wonderful is the new-comer’s talent, one is almost tempted 
to forget all other considerations while she is on the stage. 





MapaME REJANE AT THE LyRIc. 


The appearance of Madame Réjane at the Lyric Theatre on 
Monday, June 28th, in M. Maurice Donnay’s latest piece, La 
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Douleureuse, once more raises the question of Mr. G. A. Redford’s 
responsibility vis-a-vis of the playgoing public. We may, of 
course, be entirely mistaken—Mr. Redford will doubtless correct 
us if we are—but we have always been under the impression that 
among the duties cf Mr. Redford’s office was that of forbidding 
the performance on the stage of any piece likely to offend against 
public morals. In our last number we even went so far as to 
congratulate Mr. Redford on his courage in refusing to license Le 
Fiacre 117. Alas for our confidence in him, it would appear we 
spoke too soon. Or perhaps it is that Mr. Redford possesses two 
sorts of courage; one for the minor theatres and another for the 
more important. Otherwise, by what possible process of 
reasoning—Mr. Redford, we hope, will not take it amiss that we 
credit him with a certain measure of logical power—does he 
permit La Doulewreuse to be played at the Lyric and prohibit 
Le Fiacre 117 from being performed at the Royalty? If one 
play is more indecent than the other, we frankly confess our 
inability to say which itis. Mr. Redford evidently knows, but, 
unfortunately, it is not easy to make him speak. For our own 
part, we should feel genuinely grateful to him if only he would make 
clear to us the motives that led him to an opposite conclusion in 
each instance. Let him be assured, we are by no means of an 
exacting turn of mind. All we desire to know and to understand 
is the nature of the arrangement upon which he acts. For, we 
take it, he is much too serious and conscientious a person to be 
swayed by anything so petty as mere caprice or by considerations 
other than those springing from a high sense of duty. But 
where, we are compelled to ask, does he draw the line which in his 
view appears to separate Shaftesbury-avenue from Dean-street ? 
We have no wish to suggest that. M. Donnay is not 
a very clever man. But in writing La Douleureuse he has 
certainly put his cleverness to the worst possible use. Adultery 
is the theme of his play, nor does the fact that it points 
the moral qui casse paie render the subject any the more 
pleasing. In his search after truth M. Donnay, moreover, 
is led into numberless byeways, overrun with weeds and 
heavy with mud. To listen to him one might think that 
the sole occupation and only thought of every married or un- 
married man is how most easily to tempt his dearest friend’s 
wife from the paths of virtue, and to lure her into wrong-doing. 
Nor does he at all mince matters when it suits his purpose to 
discuss the absorbing topic of spades. These are no longer dis- 
guised under the charming periphrasis of ‘‘ agricultural imple- 
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ments.” In all their naked shamedness they are presented 
to the spectator as genuine and unmistakable spades. We 
doubt, indeed, whether anything more brutally outspoken or 
more cynically suggestive has ever been heard on the stage than 
some of the dialogue which M. Donnay has provided in the first 
two acts of La Doulewreuse. 

We, unlike Mr. Redford, have too much respect for our readers 
to give the plot of this revolting play in detail. Enough that it 
deals with the story of a certain Philippe Lamberthie and Héléne 
Ardan, who, lovers before the death of the latter’s husband, pre- 
sently find themselves in a position to become husband and wife. 
Shortly before their marriage, however, Philippe discovers that 
Héléne’s former husband was not the father of her child—that 
she has had, in short, a lover before himself. Somewhat unreason- 
ably, he turns furiously upon her and upbraids her with her per- 
fidy. But, as it happens, he has himself not been too scrupulous 
in regard to a certain Madame des Trembles, Héléne’s closest 
acquaintance and a married woman. Héléne guesses the truth, 
and from the position of accuser Philippe is relegated to that of 
accused. The scene in which all this takes place is, we hasten 
to admit, a masterly one, and plainly shows that M. Donnay pos- 
sesses a true dramatic instinct which, relieved of its unwholesome 
tendencies, ought to carry him far. In the end, the two guilty 
and unsavoury creatures decide that there is nothing left for 
them but marriage, although conscious that all pretence at con- 
fidence in each other is gone for ever. As Héléne, Madame 
Réjane created a great effect by the force, the subtlety, and the 
originality of her acting. An excellent company, headed by M. 
Calmettes, M. Magnier, and Mlle. Sorel, gave her admirable 
support. Later she was seen as Madame Sans-Géne, a superb 
performance, although perhaps beginning to suffer a little from 
over-emphasis, and as Frou-Frou, a character which stands 
entirely outside her powers. 





Tor Sinver Key. 


A Comedy in Four Acts, by SypNey Grunpy, adapted from ALEXANDRE Dumas’ play “Mlle: 
. Belle-Isle.” Produced at Her ajesty’s Theatre, July 10. win » 


Duc de Richelieu ee «. Mr, TREE Lacke: a 

Chevalier d’Aubigny . “Mr. Lewis WALLER t. GAYER _— van Mr. 8. A. Cookson 
Duc @’Aumont. oa Mr. CHARLES ALLAN Marquise de Prie ‘ REE 
Chevalier @’ Auvray os Mr. LIonEL BrovucH Mariette . “Miss Giga Fiuierr. 
—— oe segues x tas MavriER Mille. de Belle- Isle > Miss EVELYN Mitarp- 
Germain . ee Mr. Cor 


Mr: Sydney "Grandy pursues his researches among the half- 
forgotten tomes of French dramatic literature. No one indeed 
has displayed so much energy in this direction as he since 
the bad old days when every Parisian success was regarded 
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by English hack-writers as their own unlawful property and 
particular prey. Frankly, we feel constrained to declare that this 
falling away on Mr. Grundy’s part from the higher paths of 
original work inspires us with anything but a feeling of satisfac- 
tion. For the evil springing from the proceeding is two-fold. 
It robs us, in the first place, of the results of Mr. Grundy’s 
unaided talents; and, in the second, it bars the way to the pro- 
duction of original plays by other native dramatists. Mr. Grundy, 
we are happy to say, has reached the enviable position in which 
labour has ceased to be a matter of necessity, and it is con- 
sequently the more incumbent on him to leave ;adaptations 
and translations to those who are incapable of accomplishing 
anything better. While we do not seek to exclude foreign master- 
pieces altogether from our stage, we certainly contend that the 
first and chief use to which it should be put is the fostering 
of such original dramatic talent as exists among us. 


Mlle. de Belle-Isle, although in some respects an effective play, 
can hardly be described as a good one. It sufficiently served its 
purpose, however, half a century ago, and might well have been 
permitted to rest upon the reputation it then made for itself. 
Even under the magical hand of Mr. Grundy it remains old- 
fashioned and antiquated, and strikes one as excessively artificial 
and theatrical. One genuinely moving scene it contains, but 
only one. The rest is merely leather and prunella. Of the story 
unfolded in it there is no need to speak. The piece has been 
adapted into English more than once, and its plot consequently 
is tolerably well known. What changes Mr. Grundy has 
effected are not in our judgment an improvement. In attempt- 
ing to render more natural the character of the intrigue he has 
only succeeded in making: it less interesting. To speak quite 
candidly, we prefer Alexandre Dumas with all his faults 
to Mr. Grundy with all his virtues. As a spectacle the pro- 
duction, on the other hand, is worthy of the greatest praise.’ 
The piece, indeed, could not have been mounted with greater 
taste or a finer regard for accuracy. The acting, also, if not 
exactly perfect, is at any rate highly satisfactory. Mr. Tree 
possesses in large measure the grace and elegance required to 
impersonate Richelieu, himself the recognised type of all that 
was graceful and elegant. The hypercritical might perhaps 
object that his conception of the part is a trifle too sentimental 
and lacking in cynical humour, but that possibly is more the fault 
of the author than the actor. Mrs. Tree gives a vivacious and 
clever sketch of the Marquise de Prie, the haughty insolence of 
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whose manner she does not, however, sufficiently emphasize, Mr. 
Lewis Waller and Miss Evelyn Millard are equally admirable in 
the parts of respectively the Chevalier d’Aubigny and Mlle. de 
Belle-Isle. 





SPIRITISME. 

A Comedy, in Three Acts, by VicrorreN SarDov. Produced at the Adelphi Theatre, July 6. 
Simone oe oo — Saran BERNHARDT | Valentin.. ar 3 oe M. Lerrancals 
Thécla te oe ° = Mme. Canti | Marescot he ks = .. _M. ANGELO 
Gilberte oe ve ee «» Mme. Seytor | Parisot .. a He Pa .. -M. LarocHe 
D’Aubenas .. eo M. Bremonr | Stoudza. ee ee M. DENEUBOURG 


Apart from Alfred de Musset’s Lorenzaccio, Victorien Sardou's: 
Spiritisme is the only novelty which Madame Bernhardt has pre- 
sented during her London engagement this season. The piece 
has proved successful neither in Paris nor in America, and, to tell 
the truth, is but a poor specimen of its prolific author’s workman- 
ship. The second act, nevertheless, affords the great French 
actress a notable opportunity for the display of her talents, 
although so little interested is the spectator in the fate of hero or 
heroine that the success achieved is wholly and solely an acting 
one. As the plot has already been described by our Paris corre- 
spondent, there is no need to go over the ground again. The 
story, it may be enough to say, is tedious in parts, and prepos- 
terous in others. M. Sardou starts with an elaborate exposition 
of the theory of Spiritualism, the pros and cons of which are 
argued on the stage at great length, even to the verge of weari- 
ness. But the discussion ends in nothing, so far at any rate as 
the real action of the play is concerned, and might just as well 
have been dispensed with altogether. Apparently conscious of 
the inherent weakness of the piece, Madame Bernhardt attempted 
to balance matters by a performance more than usually forcible 
whenever the occasion admitted of it. But all her efforts could 
not possibly galvanize into life a piece so inherently feeble and 
tedious. The only other feature of interest was the acting of M. 
Brémont as the conventional ‘‘ deceived husband ”’ of the French 
stage. 


THe Man or Destiny. 


A Play, in One Act, by GEorGE BERNARD SHaw. Produced at the Grand Theatre, Croydon, July 1. 
Napoleon Bonaparte oo Mr. ne Carson | Giuseppe .. ee Mr. Horace HopGes 
A Sub-Lieutenant .. oe Mr. E. H. Keuty | The Strange Lady »» Miss FrorENcE West 


The Man of Destiny is less a play than a simple medium for 
the airing of the author’s well-known opinions relative to 
Socialism, political economy, the aggrandisement of England, 
and other cognate matters. Its hero is nominally General 
Bonaparte, but in reality a frothy orator such as may be dis- 
covered any fine Sunday afternoon delivering windy arguments 
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beneath the Reformers’ tree in Hyde Park. Seriously to criticise 
a piece of the kind would be consequently a waste of time and 
space. Mr. Shaw, in truth, pays very little heed to his story, 
allowing it to unfold itself as best it may amid a tangled net- 
work of superfluous verbiage. That there is real cleverness to 
be found in the dialogue we do not deny, but it is a kind of 
cleverness ill-suited to the purposes of the stage. The plot, like 
that of Sardou’s Les Pattes de Mouche, is concerned with a 
letter concealed in a packet of papers, which a certain “‘ strange 
lady ” is anxious to secure before the bundle falls into the hands 
of Bonaparte. Like two cats after one mouse, the couple play 
out their game of catch-who-can. Mr. Shaw reveals a certain 
measure of ingenious resource in the conduct of his intrigue, but 
the interest of this latter is materially lessened by the inordinate 
length to which it is drawn out. Mr. Murray Carson furnished 
an admirable portrait of Napoleon, whose appearance nature has 
given him the means to reproduce with rare fidelity, while Miss 
Florence West proved a lively representative of the ‘‘ strange 
lady.” 





Four LittLe GIRLs. 
A Farce, in Three Acts, by WALTER StoKEs CraVEN. Produced at the Criterion Theatre, July 17. 


Jakel Muggeridge, M.A. ..Mr. James WELcH | Mrs. Middleage Miss Eminy MILier 
Robert Raddlestone .. Mr. J. H. Barnes Lillie Raddlestone .. Miss Vioter LystEer 
Thomas Tyndal ale .. Mr. W. BLAKELEY Florence Tyndal .. Miss MaBeL BEaRDsLEY 
Dick Raddlestone .. Mr. Richarp LamBarT Polly Humbleton . Miss Dora Barton 
Percy Tyndal .. .. Mr. KennetH Dove.as Ethel Middleage ..-Miss AupREY Forp 
Mrs. Humbleton ..Miss M. A. Vicror Charlotte Miss SypNeyY FarrBROTHER 


The concluding days of the season are seldom fruitful of any- 
thing particularly striking in the way of novelties, and certainly 
the production of Four Little Girls is not calculated to reverse 
the ordinary course of events. Mr. Walter Stokes Craven’s farce 
is, to be frank, a very ordinary piece. The author has 
apparently taken Our Boys and Betsy as his models, but while 
incorporating into his work much that rightly belongs to these 
pieces he has failed to make serviceable use of the material. His 
humour is of the most elementary description, although occa- 
sionally a really happy line may be detected in the dialogue, 
while the intrigue is drawn out to such intolerable length as to 
become oppressively tedious. By duplicating well-nigh all his 
characters and most of his incidents, the author, in addition, 
produces in his audience a sense of repetition that ends by 
seriously trying its patience. For no sooner has one couple 
finished a scene than another strolls on to enact another of a 
precisely similar description. Of boisterous horseplay there is no 
lack in the new farce, but of anything approaching subtlety of 
wit or originality hardly a trace. Altogether Four Little Girls 
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must be pronounced a rather commonplace, prolix, and 
attenuated affair, with here and there a bright spot to relieve the 
monotony. The story relates to the doings of a pair of middle- 
class widowers who determine to marry their housekeepers pro- 
vided their sons agree to espouse the daughters of these ladies. 
But, as the event proves, Dick Raddlestone and Percy Tyndal 
have already taken unto themselves wives without acquainting 
their parents with the fact. When, therefore, these latter 
unexpectedly appear in their sons’ apartments there is nothing for 
it but to introduce the girls, separately and at different times, as 
wedded to Mr. Muggeridge, the young fellows’ tutor. Dick and 
Percy are speedily carried off by their respective parents in order 
to be presented to their proposed fiancées, and as the real wives 
promptly follow their lords and masters the result may be 
imagined. Nor is it difficult to conceive how, by the exercise of 
a little ingenuity, the author contrives at last to straighten out 
matters. The best acting during the evening came from Mr. 
J. H. Barnes and Mr. W. Blakeley, who, as the bewildered 
fathers, proved exceedingly amusing. As Muggeridge, the tutor, 
Mr. James Welch gave a fairly droll performance, although his 
success would have been distinctly greater had he kept his efforts 
within reasonable bounds. In the part of Charlotte, a maid- 
of-all-work, Miss Sydney Fairbrother again showed herself to be 
incomparable, while Misses M. A. Victor and Emily Miller were 
conventionally amusing as the two elderly housekeepers. Of the 
various young people in the cast we regret we cannot say any- 
thing favourable. Possibly experience may bring an improve- 
ment in their methods, but at the present moment they obviously 
possess few of the qualifications required for handling farcical 
work. 


IN PARIS. 


Although the record of the past month has been a somewhat 
barren one, it has been marked by one important event—the 
inauguration of the théatre feministe. The opening performance 
took place at the Menus Plaisirs, the piece being Hors du Mariage, 
a drama in three acts, by Madame Daniel Lesueur—a drama 
written by a woman, on a subject most vital to a woman, and 
put on the stage bya woman! This is certainly a noticeable 
and out-of-the-way thing in theatrical records, and we expected 
to witness something very new indeed. We were prepared to 
receive some startling lesson in morals, or to be dazzled by a 
novel light thrown on an old question—the light of the woman’s 
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intellect. "We were ready to be submissive, receptive, humble 
and teachable. But, as we listened, we found that we had heard 
it all before. We must even go further, and say we had heard 
it all before rather better put. But we would not be misunder- 
stood. The play is well constructed, it is even masterly in parts ; 
we admire it as a work of art, only—it is not startlingly original. 
It is not really original at all: as it proceeded, reminiscences 
swept over our minds of many former plays—of Les Irréguliers, 
of La Loi de ’ Homme, and a hundred others. It was all excel- 
lent, but we had expected something quite different; we had 
expected too much. 

The Cuvre gave as its final representation for the year the 
Comédie de l Amour, by Ibsen. This piece, one of the very 
earliest of its author’s works, and hitherto unnoticed, is very pic- 
turesque in the strong contrast it presents between the bourgeois 
respectability of the middle-class boarding-house where the scene 
is laid, and the highly-exalted, overstrung idealism and liber- 
tinage of the somewhat ‘‘stuck-up”’ young hero, Falk. Effect 
and cause are put before us cleverly, side by side; here, as in 
real life, the social revolutionist springs, not from among the 
Bohemians or the lawless, as might be expected, but from the 
very stronghold of law, order, and humdrum. An idyll is the 
core of the play, and it moves the audience to sympathy and 
interest. M. Rameau played the difficult part of Falk very 
cleverly ; M. Gémier made an admirable Straamaud; and Mme. 
Susanne Auclaire as Swanhild was deservedly applauded. 

IN BERLIN. 

Here, as in every other city at this time of the year, the 
record is principally of closing houses and of more or less vague 
rumours concerning the future. Only two theatres have pre- 
sented novelties worthy of more than passing notice, the first of 
these being the Opera House, where Signor Puccini’s much- 
paragraphed Die Bohéme has been produced. The score is 
curiously uneven, airs of considerable beauty being alternated 
with things very much the reverse. The libretto is an adapta- 
tion by Herren Giacosa Mica and Hartman of La Vie de Bohéme. 
Herr Naval in the principal part acted and sang with all his usual 
success. Frau Herzog seemed to be too good an artist for the 
part of the heroine, on which the composer seems to have spent 
far too little time. The other interpreters, numbering Herr 
Bachmann and Herr Hoffmann among them, did the composer 
all possible credit. 
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Herr A. Von Gersdoff’s successful novel Verkanjlicher Werth 
has been dramatised by Herr Falke. This work has been pro- 
duced at the Alexander Platz Theater, and has been received 
with an enthusiasm often not given to much better works. The 
play follows closely on the lines of the novel, which betrays its 
nationality in every character and every situation. A young 
Count, to save himself from debt and exposure, is induced to 
marry a wealthy girl and to forget her to whom he had pre- 
viously given his heart. He hates himself for what he has 
done, the more especially that on his wife’s side the marriage 
has been really one of inclination. A typical villain—who 
is, of course, one of the Count’s creditors—tries to persuade 
the wife to leave her indifferent spouse, but with no success. 
The husband has gone back to his habits of gambling, and 
the money his wife has brought him is soon spent. He then 
embezzles the funds of his regiment, a matter that comes to the 
knowledge of his wife, who goes to her lover and promises that 
if he will find the necessary sum to save her husband from dis- 
grace, she will consent to a divorce. The offer is accepted, but 
when the creditor comes to business, the Count, as one may 
have anticipated, realises the sacrifice that his wife is prepared 
to make, and rejects the offer with contumely. Going to his 
wife he tells her—for the first time—that he loves her, and the 
story ends by the Colonel of the Count’s regiment advancing the 
money to save the young man from degradation. Herr Wendt 
played the hero acceptably, but with a too obvious leaning to 
the theory of ‘“‘reserved force,” and Herr Mollendorf, as the 
villain, scored at least equal honours. Frau Griep, as the wife, 
had an excellent part, teeming with opportunities, all of which 
were used with an artistic discretion rare among German 
actresses. 


IN VIENNA. 


The period of summer somnolence in things theatrical set in 
here with the month of June, and nearly every theatre in the 
capital has borne for some weeks an intimation externally that 
it is closed for a considerable period, while some bear evidence 
internally that the decorator has found his chance and is making 
the most of it. Only two, indeed, have had the hardihood to 
remain steadily open, but even these have not ventured upon 
anything of a noteworthy character. The Imperial Opera House 
has been producing a number of well-tried favourites from its 
extensive stock of operatic successes, and the Jantsch Theater, 
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its only rival at present, has, for the most part, confined itself to 
performances of equally well-established dramas and comedies. 
The one new production which it ventured upon was not en- 
couraging. It was a farce by Herr F. Anthony, entitled 100,000 
Kronen, and, though it contained an element of the comic, it 
contained at the same time a preponderating degree of the non- 
sensical. 


IN ITALIAN CITIES. 

From the point of view of a seeker after novelties, there has 
been almost a general stagnation throughout Italy for some weeks 
past. Jl Prodigio, a drama by Signor Baffico, the author of the 
romance Nelle Tenebre, saw the light at the Costanzi, Rome, 
with Signora Tina di Lorenzo and Signor Flavio Ando in the 
leading parts, and achieved a fair success. The first performance 
of Nunziella, by Signor Alfonso Miglio and Signor Giovanni 
Vaccari, took place at Bassano, and made a very favourable im- 
pression, the last two of the three acts being well charged with 
dramatic vigour. 


IN MADRID. 

There is very little to be recorded this month with regard to 
additions to Madrid’s dramatic annals. The new matter at all 
worthy of note is, indeed, confined to a by no means stupendous 
work by Sefiores Carrion and Chueca, which bears the title 
Agua, Azucarillos y Aguardiente. The performance, it is true, 
aroused a good deal of enthusiasm among the audience, but for 
all that the plot and its accompaniments were of the lightest 
character. The fact that it reproduced a good many Madrid 
street scenes and characters of a lowly order had, doubtless, a 
great deal to du with the sympathy with which it was received. 


IN NEW YORK. 

Nothing has to be added to what was recorded last month. 
The attractions then described still maintain their popularity, 
with the exception of A Round of Pleasure, which, though by no 
means bad, could hardly withstand comparison with The Whirl 
of the Town. The latter has now passed its sixtieth performance. 
At the Herald Square Theatre The Girl from Paris is nearing 
its three hundredth performance, while at the Empire Under the 
Red Robe, the only survivor of the scores of dramas produced 
here this year, shows no sign of diminishing public favour. 
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Echoes from the Green Room. 


TuE Diamond Jubilee was not ignored by the London theatres. Many 
of them were illuminated, the Lyceum making a particularly effective 
display for several nights. The Colonial Premiers were frequently enter- 
tained at supper behind scenes, and Sir Henry Irving, in addition to 
setting the example, gave a special performance of A Story of Waterloo and 
The Bells to the Colonial and Indian troops. The audience on the last of 
these occasions, with their varied costumes, was eminently picturesque. 
Sir Henry Irving, in response to enthusiastic calls, made a brief speech. 
“ Ladies and gentlemen—no, I won’t say ladies and gentlemen ; if you will 
let me I will say my dear comrades, for our meeting to-day proves we are 
comrades one and all—I cannot tell you how much I value the delight, and 
honour, and privilege, and pride of making you welcome here to-day. I 
hope that, centuries hence, our children will hold very dear to them the 
spirit which gives us the opportunity of meeting here—that spirit of love 
to our Queen, and our country, to that great nation which you typify as 
the strength, and glory, and power of it, and to that sweet, and gracious, 
and kindly Queen for whom your swords will flash and our hearts will 
pray.” 

Tue Lyceum season came to a close on July 23, when Sir Henry Irving 
made several interesting announcements. Returning in December from a 
provincial tour, he will produce a play by his second son on the subject of 
Peter the Great, and then a play by Mr. H. D. Traill and Mr. Robert 
Hichins. During Sir Henry’s absence the Lyceum is to be occupied by Mr. 
Forbes Robertson, who will then appear for the first time as Hamlet. 

THE garden party held by the Queen at Buckingham Palace on June 28, 
the anniversary of her Coronation, was, perhaps, the most imposing occasion 
ot the kind on record. Gathered round Her Majesty was the flower of 
English society, intellectual and social. Among the many hundreds 
invited were Sir Henry Irving, Miss Ellen Terry, Sir Squire and Lady 
Bancroft, Mr. and Mrs. Wyndham, Mr. Forbes Robertson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Tree, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander, Mr. and Mrs. Hare, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Kendal Grimston, Mr. George Grossmith, Mr. D’Oyly Carte, and Miss Mary 
Moore. 

Amone the Queen’s guests at Windsor last month was Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, for whose work her Majesty, always a lover of music, evinces | 
a decided taste. 

THERE was a most representative gathering at the Mansion House on 
July 12. The Lord Mayor and Lady Mayoress received at luncheon many 
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votaries of the Drama, including Sir Henry Irving, Mme. Sarah Bernhardt, 
Mme. Réjane, M. Porel, Sir Squire and Lady Bancroft, Mr. and Mrs. Tree, 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander, Mr. and Mrs. John Hare, Mr. and Mrs. Cyril 
Maude, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Terry, Mr. and Mrs. George Grossmith, 
Mr. and Mrs. Pinero, Mr. Sydney Grundy, Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Henry Neville 
Mrs. Arthur Lewis, Miss Phyllis Broughton, Miss Mary Moore, Miss Evelyn 
Millard, Miss Beatrice Lamb, Miss Carlotta Addison, Miss Rose Leclercq, 
Mr. and Mrs. Clement Scott, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Bourchier, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. B. Irving, Miss Millward, Miss Marie Tempest, Mr. Willard, Mr. Forbes 
Robertson, Miss Kate Rorke, Mr. William Terriss, Mr. Charles Hawtrey, 
Miss Olga Nethersole, Miss Rosina Brandram, Mr. Laurence Irving, and 
Miss Decima Moore. 

THERE was a special performance at the Lyceum on July 15 for the 
members of the International Literary Conference. Zhe Merchant of 
Venice was the play, with Sir Henry Irving as Shylock, and Miss Terry, 
happily recovered from a temporary illness, as Portia. 


Mr. ALEXANDER is holiday-making in Germany. 


Mr. TREE is expected to appear at the Renaissance next winter, Mme. 
Bernhardt meanwhile occupying Her Majesty’s Theatre. 


Mme. BERNHARDT has accepted a play by Mr. Julian Field, and is likely 
to produce it in the autumn. 


Accounts of Signora Duse’s triumphs in Paris continue to reach us. 
On her first night, we are told, “she looked awfully nervous on entering, 
but soon forgot everything except that she was Marguerite Gautier. 
Her greatest sensations were, first in the fainting scene, when a well- 
known actress cried out: ‘Heavens! she has fainted in reality !’—a 
greater tribute than which could not have been rendered to Duse’s acting. 
The next great sensation was when she refused Armand’s love, then at the 
gift of the camelia. Mme. Bernhardt, who was present, cried out, ‘Brava !’ 
and seemed as excited as the rest. The whole public was on foot, and the 
Italians present were delirious with joy. All who could forget that Duse is 
not French say that she is the greatest artist of the day. All critics, even 
the least enthusiastic, say that her face is so expressive that there is no 
need to understand her language. You can follow her, word by word, 
through her eyes.” 

Ir may not be generally known that Signora Duse was born in a railway 
carriage. She was always a nervous, restless child. It is not to be 
wondered at, her father used to say, “she has got the war of 1859 inside 
her!” Her father was an actor. She began acting at four years of age, as 
Cosetta in Les Misérables. 

Mme. Duss was entertained at luncheon on July 6 ata restaurant in the 
Bois de Boulogne by the entire company of the Comédie Frangaise. M. 
Mounet-Sully took the chair, and, in proposing the toast of the day, 
delivered a characteristic address. ‘‘ You are soon to leave us,” he said, 
“to recover your strength in contact with your native land under the 
enchanting sky of that beautiful Italy which we always love. Do not forget 
us too much. We shall constantly preserve your memory here, and when 
you return you will find the same word on our lips—thank you and welcome. 
You are at home. I drink yourhealth, Madame. Idrink tothe realisation 
of your dreams, or rather—for a dream realised has already lost the better 
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part of its charm—I drink to the continuation of your dreams, and to that 
divine faculty which you possess of living them in art without distorting 
them, and of renewing them by commencing them again and again.” 


Me. Norpica, who has been lying seriously ill at the Savoy Hotel, has 
placed her professional affairs in the hands of Colonel Henry Mapleson, 
and, acting on his advice, will sue the Royal Opera syndicate, of which Mr. 
Maurice Grau is managing director, for her salary, amounting to about 
£10,000, as well as for damages to her reputation as an artist. She bases 
the latter claim upon the fact that she does not sing at Covent Garden 
during the present opera season. 

Me. REJANE is expected to appear at the Lessing Theater, Berlin, in 
October. 

Mme. MopsEsKa reappeared on the stage in California towards the end 
of June. 

Yet another sign of the wiser feeling of the Church towards the Stage. 
The Dean of Canterbury has given Mr. Chillingham Hunt permission to 
dramatize his Darkness and Dawn, in which Nero is the principal figure. 


THE circumstances in which Jenny Lind first became famous in America 
are related in a German paper. Goldschmidt, her accompanist, whose wife 
she was to become, went to America to seek his fortune, but with ill success. 
One day he met Barnum, who for some time had been very unlucky. Gold- 
schmidt remarked that he knew a singer in England who might do well in 
America. “A singer? Bah! What’s her name?” “Jenny Lind.” 
“That's no name.” “ But she’s the greatest singer in England.” “Good 
thing for her; but we'll talk about something else.” After a while 
Goldschmidt returned to the attack. “ For God’s sake,” Barnum broke in 
impatiently, “leave me in peace. We have as many singers as there are 
sands on the seashore.” “Pity,” said Goldschmidt; “perhaps, after all, 
something might be done with the Swedish Nightingale.” Barnum leapt 
to his feet. “What is she called?” “The Swedish Nightingale.” “The 
Swedish Nightingale? Send at once to Miss Lind. I will engage her for 
one hundred concerts ; $50,000 down, free voyage, and living for t hree 
persons. At once!” “But, my dear friend, you haven't heard her !” 
“Heard her! What the deucedoI know about music? Swedish Nightin- 
gale! Immense! And you have waited till now before telling me!” And 
the thing was done. 


Amonc the many adaptations that have been made before Mr. Grundy’s 
of Mademoiselle de Belle-Isle was one called The Duke’s Boast, written by 
Mr. H. O. Buckle, a brother of the Editor of The Times. This was seen at 
an Avenue Theatre matinée in 1889, with Miss Marion Terry and Mr. Fred 
Terry in the principal parts. 

Mr. GLADSTONE as a stage-struck youth is a little too much for the 
imagination. Yet the story has been going the round of certain easily- 
duped journals that in his youth he felt the fascination of the 
footlights, and consulted Macready as to the best means of obtaining a 
footing on the boards. Mr. Herbert Gladstone, consulted on the subject, 
declares that there is no truth in the assertion. But it is interesting to 
see that he appears to think there may be some foundation for the other 
story—that Mr. Gladstone at an early age wrote a play on the subject of 
the retreat of the Ten Thousand. The task of dramatising Xenophon has 
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not been attempted, even by Mr. Wilson Barrett. The result of the 
“inquiries” which Mr. Herbert Gladstone has promised to make will be 
awaited with curiosity. 

Tue “ Waterloo Drama” at the Adelphi, which is likely to be seen during 
August, will have a decidedly strong cast, including Miss Marion Terry 
{who has been too long “ resting”), Miss Millward, Mr. William Terriss 
{after his short absence at the Haymarket), Mr. Harry Nicholls, Mr. 
Charles Cartwright, and Mr. J. D. Beveridge. The authors, Mr. Haddon 
Chambers and Mr. Comyns Carr, have made one of their principal scenes 
the historic ball given by the Duchess of Richmond at Brussels on the eve 
of Waterloo. Thackeray’s graphic account of it, and of the scenes which 
followed, will be recalled to many minds by the “living picture” of the 
event which will be seen on the Adelphi boards. 

Miss Jota ARTHUR has returned to America. 

THE late Mrs. Oliphant, by turns novelist, historian, and biographer, 
wrote toc much to do herself full justice. Her monograph on Moliére, in 
which she had the help of Canon Turner, is particularly defective. It is 
disfigured by curious errors both of omission and commission, as we 
pointed out at the time of its appearance. Here, as elsewhere, Mrs. 
Oliphant was not at the pains to read up her subject. According to her, 
it is “hopeless to attempt to trace” Moliére’s career as a strolling player. 
His lively Amphitryon is curtly passed over ; Psyché, written in collabora- 
tion with Corneille and Quinault, is not mentioned at all. The somewhat 
angry spirit displayed in the Critique de L’Ecole des Femmes and 
DL? lmpromptu de Versailles is sternly censured, apparently out of ignor- 
ance of the fact that those works were written in reply to venomous 
personal attacks. But little is said of Moliére’s private character, and for 
any satisfactory information as to his personal appearance and his talents 
as an actor we must go to other books. Altogether, this contribution to 
“Foreign Classics for English Readers,” like Mrs. Oliphant’s Sheridan in the 
““English Men of Letters” series, is of no permanent value, although in 
parts she shows some true sagacity as a critic. 

Mr. Smpney LEE, the editor of the Dictionary of National Biography, 
contributes to the latest volume of that monumental work the much- 
expected article on Shakspere. He evidently has a wide acquaintance with 
the mass of literature connected with his subject. He gives, among other 
things, a full account of the Shaksperean genealogy, of the theatrical 
world in the poet’s early days, of the steady growth of his fame, and, 
as far as possible, of his combination towards the end of “ astute business 
transactions” and the production of the noblest of plays. Unlike Mr. 
Edgar Pemberton, heis not conscious that the newly-discovered portrait at 
Stratford-on-Avon was the original of the portrait in the First Folio. 
Illustrations of these pictures, which certainly bear a marked resemblance 
to each other, were, it may be remembered, given in Zhe Theatre 
last year, together with an admirable and well-informed article by Mr. 
Pemberton respecting them. 

Ibsen on his Merits, by Sir Edward Russell and Mr. P.C. Standing, is yet 
another tribute, less critical than enthusiastic, of the Norwegian dramatist. 
What Mr. Standing writes may be passed over ; he is a blind idolater. It 
is otherwise with Sir Edward Russell, whose opinions command respect even 

when we dissent from them. He admits that the plays are morbid, but 
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asks why the art in them should be challenged if it is great. This, we 
think, is hardly conclusive. To borrow an illustration from The Times, one 
might use the same argument in the case of a painter like Wiertz, who had 
it in him to become a great artist, but whose morbid love of the horrible 
left him only with the reputation of a marvellously clever “ eccentric.” 


In the infancy of the English drama, as we have all heard, plays were 
acted in the galleried inn-yards of London, the one most famous being the 
Belle Sauvage on Ludgate-hill. Not much less famous, however, was the 
Old Bell in Holborn, where the poets and wits of old could often be found. 
This has just been purchased by Mr. Fitch, surveyor, of Furnival’s Inn, on 
an eighty years’ lease, for £11,600. 

Ir is suspected that the mental derangement which led Mr. Barney 
Barnato to commit suicide was due in some measure to an accident he met 
with during an amateur performance of 7’he Bells at the Empire Theatre, 
Johannesburg, in 1894. He played Matthias, and between the acts, while 
hurrying upstairs to his dressing-room, he struck his head against a 
beam with such force as to make him insensible. After his apparent 
recovery, he said, “There is a jack loose in my head, and the mine may be 
flooded at any time.” It is not the first time, our friend Mr. Stephen Fiske 
remarks, that a man has injured himself by attempting to imitate Sir 
Henry Irving. 


THE churchyard of St. James’s, Pentonville, containing the remains of 
Charles Dibdin, whose nautical songsadded to the popularity of more than 
one play, and Joey Grimaldi, the clown of Sadler’s Wells Theatre, has been 
laid out as a public recreation ground. 

Mr. ALLEN Beaumont, one of the best elocutionists on the London stage, 
lately gave at Steinway Hall, before a very large audience, an interesting 
dramatic recital, the chief features of which were selections from Hamlet. 
Miirger’s La Ballade du Désespéré, the accompanying music to which was 
written by Bemberg, was also in the programme, Mr. Beaumont 
reciting in French the lines of the poor forlorn poet, while Miss Florence 
Oliver sang the melody of the Angel of Death, who “ brings healing for all 
the ills of life.” Mr. Beaumont’s pure intonation was of great service in 
Longfellow’s King Robert of Sicily and in other miscellaneous poems. 


Nowapays, it seems, a play is not “rejected,” but “returned to the 
author” by the actor-manager. The distinction is not very obvious. The 
Greeks to-day always describe their flights from the victorious Turks as 
“strategic movements to the rear.” 


Yet another suburban theatre. It is to be erected on the north side of 
Harrow-road, between Westbury-road and Ranelagh-road. The Paddington 
Vestry have approved the plans. 


“Nature is looking up,” said Mr. Whistler, when a gushing lady com- 
pared a glorious sunset to one of his pictures. “Shakspere is looking 
up,” we may say in view of the increasing number of Shaksperean pro- 
ductions we note throughout the country. Of course Mr. F. R. Benson and 
Mr. Ben Greet do a good work in this respect year in and year out, and 
“there are others.” In Edinburgh a “stock” Shaksperean season, with 
Miss Esmé and Miss Vera Beringer as the “stars,” is to test the attractions 
of Romeo and Julvet, A Midsummer Night's Dream, and As You Like It. 
TAKEN from the advertisement of the provincial tour of a particularly 
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thrilling melodrama : “ A Strong Company and a Fine Plant of Printing.” 
For a piece to rely upon its “posters,” which is evidently the meaning of 
this strange phrase, is a curiosity we have not met with before stated so 
bluntly as this. Secret Service might be described as having a “ fine plant 
of printing,” considering the number and variety of the pictures with 
which it adorns the London hoardings. They are striking, certainly, and 
arrest the attention ; but we cannot say we care very much for the style in 
which they are drawn. There is no grace in any of the figures, and the 
faces of the characters do but scant justice to their representatives. 


Mr. Henry Artur Jonss has just published, through Messrs. Macmillan, 
The Case of Rebellious Susan. His new play is said to be written in much 
the same vein, and is at present known as The Trifiers. It will be 
presented by Mr. Wyndham at the Criterion on his return to town, 
probably in September. 


Ir Mr. Wilson Barrett had lived under the Napoleonic régime he would 
have probably found his religious dramas subjected to the censure which 
le P’tit Caporal exercised over plays as well as everything else. Among 
the hitherto unpublished letters of the Emperor, which are now being 
given to the world, is one to the Prefect of Police, in which Napoleon says, 
with reference to a play called The Death of Abel, “I do not approve of 
subjects from Holy Scripture being set upon the stage. These subjects 
should be left to the Church. The Chamberlain had better say this to 
play-writers, in order that they may look out for other subjects.” 


Miss Axice Linear, so successful in Called Back, died in June. In 
England, as in America and Australia, she will be greatly missed. One of 
her favourite parts was Camille in La Dame aux Camélias. 


Mr. CuarLEs Hupson, of Mr. Wilson Barrett’s company, died last month 
at an early age. He bore some resemblance to Sir Henry Irving, whose 
style he had the questionable taste to burlesque in Claudian. 

Tristan et Leonnois, by M. Silvestre, is to be produced at the Comédie 
Frangaise in October. 

THE French drama has suffered a great loss in M. Henri Meilhac, who 
died in Paris on July 6th. Born in 1831, he took first to bookselling, then 
to caricature, and long afterwards, in conjunction with M. Halévy, pro- 
duced such memorable pieces as rou-Frou, La Perichole, Les Brigands, 
Tricoche et Cacolet, Le Roi Candaule, La Petite Marquise, Toto chez Tata, 
Carmen, Le Petit Duc, and Le Mari de la Debutante. By himself he wrote 
excellent plays, all showing wit, humour, and shrewd observation. We 
shall speak again of him, and that before long. 

Secret Service is being adapted to the Paris stage by M. Pierre Decourcelle, 
one of the authors of Les Deux Gosses. 

Mme. BERNHARDT has written a letter in reply to one from M. Guistane 
Guiches, in which he complained that she had prematurely withdrawn his 
play, Snobs, from the boards at the Renaissance and substituted La 
Samaritaine. The average nightly receipts of Snobs, it appears, amounted 
to only 2904 francs, while the expenses were 2896 francs. The receipts of 
La Samaritaine were 9000 francs on a night when those of Snobs was only 
1200francs. “See how fairly I have dealt with him,” says Mme. Bernhardt. 
“Tf I had studied my own interests I should have at once withdrawn Snobs 
and played Za Samaritaine, which proved an unprecedented success. But 
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I have not done so. I have adhered to my principles. In a subsidised 
theatre it is not difficult to continue a play that is losing money. The tax- 
payers make good the deficit. But at the Renaissance I alone am 
responsible ; and, however fond I am of my authors, I cannot afford to 
lose money. I am quite satisfied not to make any profits, and do not 
complain when, as in the case of Snobs, I am just covering expenses. But 
I will not go any further.” 

M. LASssALLg, it is thought, will return to the Paris Opéra next autumn, 
possibly as Berkmester in Les Maitres Chauterrs de Nuremberg. 

M. PreirFer’s Jacqueline, which was to have been produced at the Paris 
Opéra Comique towards the end of June, will not be seen until the 
beginning of the autumn season. 

HERR SUDERMANN has just completed a five-act play, Johannes, which 
will be produced at the Deutsches Theater, Berlin, in September. 

Stanor LEONCAVELLO is making 7ri/by the groundwork of an opera. 

Mr. DanrIeL FROHMAN is about to return from London to New York, 
taking with him The Princess and The Butterfly, in which Miss Julia Opp, 
loaned to him by Mr. George Alexander, will play the heroine. He says 
that The Physician, which Mr. Willard is to produce in America, is “a 
strong, well-arranged, and interesting play.” Of Secret Service he writes : 
“Tt is an altogether unique and great success, and makes a fine opening in 
London for good American plays, of which I hope that our authors—who 
now have a great opportunity on all stages—may take advantage.” 

Miss Opp was formerly a journalist in America, but soon found the stage 
more to her taste. She made her début, under Mr. Alexander’s manage- 
ment, at the St. James’s. 

Mark TWAIN, though still able to write well, is said to have fallen upon 
evil days, and the Wew York Herald proposes a subscription in his behalf. 
Yet, as Mr. Fiske remarks, he cannot, in the circumstances, be considered 
an object of charity. The debts that he incurred through the failure of 
Webster and Co., his publishing firm, are not pressing him now; his 
bankruptcy relieved him from all legal liabilities ; but if a large fund were 
contributed, and he accepted it, he would at once hand it over to his 
business creditors in payment of these old firm debts. If the Herald sub- 
scription be continued with his sanction, his friends must insist that the 
money be settled upon his wife, who is, after all, the person most to be 
pitied. Mark Twain was once a dramatist ; a play of his was produced at 
the Fifth Avenue Theatre. Why not organise a theatrical benefit for him ? 

Mr. J. E. Dopson, we regret to say, will not, owing to the continued 
run in New York of Under the Red Robe, be able to return to England this 
year, as he had wished. The piece will probably go all through the 
summer, thanks in a large measure to his fine impersonation of Richelieu. 

AMERICAN managers are a practical race. One of them lately wrote 
from a small Kansas town to New York for a prima donna to head a 
travelling company at the local Opera House. “What we want in 
particular,” he said, “is a star. Have you got anything that would do for 
a leading lady? Price no object if she suits our people. But you under- 
stand in advance: We don’t want a has-been ; we don’t want a going- 
to-be ; we want an 7s.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD has secured the rights of ’Chand @ Habits. 

Cuicaco is to have a Dramatic Magazine. “Such a magazine, to do for 
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the profession in this country what The Theatre does in England, is badly 
needed, and if it be properly conducted cannot fail to succeed.” So says 
the New York Spirit of the Times. 

AN autobiography of Mrs. Malden (Clara Fisher), the oldest of American 
actresses, has been issued by the Dunlap Society. Her career began eighty 
years ago at Drury Lane Theatre. In 1827 she went to America, there to 
meet with marked success. For many years she has been living at Harlem, 
active, bright, and full of anecdote. ‘“ What an actor,” she says, “ Edmund 
Kean was! Earnest, impetuous, and full of fire! Macready was a great 
contrast to him, cf a totally different school—classic and mechanical, a 
great artist and painstaking, as I have said, never losing a point. But 
Edmund Kean made you jump! He made me jump, and, in fact, all the 
artists who had a chance to see him ; but Macready ?—never! I haveseen 
all the great actors, and played on the same evenings with many of them. 
including Kean and Macready, but I never saw anyone surpassing Kean. 
I remember Edmund Kean’s Othello, Sir Giles, and Shylock. They were 
all great, and electrified the audiences. His Othello must have been the 
most effective ever played, and his voice in the farewell and in the last 
act I can hear even now, so beautiful and pathetic. His manner at rehear- 
sal was very quiet. In Othello, Macready, like Forrest and others, gave 
particular directions to Iago where to stand, especially in the famous scene 
in the third act. Ata theatre in the provinces the Iago earnestly asked 
Mr. Kean: ‘Where shall I stand?’ Edmund Kean slowly and quietly 
said : ‘Wherever you like, sir ; I shall find you.’” 

AccorpinG to the Musical Age, the economical habits ascribed to Signor 
Tamagno wereshared by Mr. Chevalier and Mr. Van Biene in America. The 
latter, although he was making a handsome sum every week, used to 
declaim continually against the exorbitant prices of everything that he 
ordered or bought ; while the former, during the earlier days of his vogue 
in New York at least, spent some time in moving from one hotel to the 
other in the effort to find suitable accommodation at a suitably low price. 
He finally selected an unpretentious boarding-house. 

AN interesting biography of Laura Keene, by Mr. John Cosham, has just 
been brought out in Philadelphia. It may be expected to find many readers, 
even on this side of the Atlantic. Born in London, she appeared with 
Mme. Vestris at the Olympic, presently migrated to the United States, and 
became a successful actress-manageress there. It was under her auspices 
that Sothern appeared as Lord Dundreary, at first a small part, but soon 
to be the chief feature of the piece. She was playing at Ford’s Theatre, 
Washington, on the night of the assassination of Abraham Lincoln, and 
was the only one present who could identify the assassin. Miss Keene 
died in 1873, at the age of forty-seven. 





Tue title page and index for the latest volume of The Theatre, January to 
June, 1897, may now be had from the publishers, price 2d. 

















